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PREFACE. 


The  International  Penitentiary  Congress  had  its  origin  in  the  United 
States.  The  first  proposition  to  convene  such  an  assembly  went  out 
from  this  government.  Believing  it  might  be  of  great  service  to  the 
cause  of  prison  reform,  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  passed  a joint  reso- 
lution authorizing  the  President  to  appoint  a special  Commission  to 
visit  Europe  and  confer  Avith  the  various  governments  there  respecting 
the  matter,  and  arrange  for  the  time  and  place  of  holding  such  a Con- 
gress of  nations. 

President  Grant  appointed  Dr.  E.  0.  Wines  of  Yew  York  as  special 
Commissioner  for  this  work.  Xo  better  appointment  could  have  been 
made.  Dr.  Wines  undertook  the  task,  and  to  his  indefatigable  energy 
and  industry  the  success  of  the  Congress  is,  in  great  measure,  due.  He 
visited  Europe  during  the  season  of  1871,  and  succeeded  in  awakening  in- 
terest; secured  the  appointment  of  national  committees,  hi  conference 
with  whom  he  arranged  for  assembling  the  Congress,  fixed  the  time, 
and  place,  and  programme.  Each  State  in  the  United  States  was  in- 
A'ited  to  send  one  or  more  official  representatives  to  participate  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  body.  With  many  other  States  the  State  of  Illinois 
responded,  and  the  action  of  the  Twenty-seventh  General  Assembly,  cre- 
ating this  Commission,  is  embodied  in  the  following  record  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

HaAdng  performed  the  duties  assigned  me,  to  the  best  of  my  ability, 
I most  respectfully  submit  the  following  report  of  my  labors,  and  the  de- 
liberations of  the  Congress,  agreably  with  the  provisions  of  the  appoint- 
ment. 

I desire  it  to  be  distinctly  observed  by  all,  that  this  report  is  intended 
to  be  simply  an  abridged  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress.  A full 
report  would  constitute  a very  large  A'olume,  and  would  involve  a large 
expense  in  publication.  Moreover  your  representative  would  modestly 
express  the  hope  that  this  abridgment  may  be  deemed  sufficiently  com- 
plete to  give  a very  adequate  idea  of  the  Avork  and  results  of  the  Con- 
gress. 
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With  a firm  conviction  that  the  influence  of  the  Congress  will  be  most 
permanently  favorable  to  the  cause  of  prison  reform  in  the  future ; and 
with  the  sincere  hope  that  this  report  may  serve  hi  some  small  degree 
the  same  purpose,  within  the  limits  of  this  State,  suggesting  appropriate 
legislation  for  the  prevention  of  crime,  and  for  the  protection  of  society, 
by  the  reform  of  the  wretched  and  miserable  who  compose  our  criminal 
classes,  it  is,  with  great  respect,  submitted  to  your  charitable  conside- 
ration. 

I desire  to  record  my  special  gratitude  and  thanks  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Congress  for  his  invaluable  aid  in  furnishing  papers  and  other 
matter  from  which  to  compile  this  report. 

Springfield,  III.,  January  1, 1S73. 


REPORT. 


To  the  Hon.  John  M.  Palmer, 

Governor  of  Illinois: 

I herewith  submit  to  you,  and  through  you  to  the  people  of  the  State, 
the  report  of  my  labors  and  observations  in  connection  with  the  Inter- 
national Prison  Reform  Congress,  to  which  I was  delegated  by  yourself 
and  which  convened  at  London,  agreeably  with  previous  arrangements, 
on  the  third  day  of  July,  1872. 

In  order  to  a complete  history  of  this  Commission,  so  far  as  the  State 
of  Illinois  is  connected  with  it,  allow  me  here  to  insert  the  following- 
joint  resolution,  which  embodies  the  action  of  the  Twenty-seventh  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  State  in  relation  to  the  matter  : 

ACTION  OF  THE  LEGISLATURE. 

Whereas,  the  subject  of  Prison  Reform  and  the  prevention  and  repression  of  crime  is  now  being 
considered  and  discussed  in  all  civilized  countries  ; and  whereas  a National  Prison  Association  has 
been  organized  in  the  United  States,  the  objects  of  which  are  the  amelioration  of  the  criminal  law,  the 
improvement  of  the  penal  and  reformatory  institutions  of  the  country,  and  an  earnest  study  of  the 
means  and  appliances  best  suited  to  save  discharged  prisoners  from  a relapse  ; and  whereas  said  asso- 
ciation, with  a view  to  better  advance  and  accomplish  its  objects,  recommended  the  holding  of  an  In- 
ternational Congress  ; and,  to  effect  this  object,  the  Eev.  E.  C.  Wines,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  was  appointed  by 
a resolution  of  Congress  as  Commissioner  to  visit  Europe  to  arrange  for  the  time  and  place  of  holding 
such  congress  ; and  whereas,  at  a public  meeting,  held  in  the  city  of  New  York,  January  26,  1872,  after 
hearing  the  report  of  the  Commissioner,  it  was  definitely  decided  to  open  said  International  Congress 
in  the  city  of  London,  on  the  third  day  of  July,  1872  ; and  whereas  at  the  said  meeting,  held  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  it  was — 

Resolved , That  such  a congress — representing,  as  we  have  reason  to  believe  it  will,  all  nations  of  the 
civilized  world — will  be  able  to  perform  a service  of  signal  importance  to  the  cause  for  which  it  is  con- 
voked ; and  it  is  our  hope  that  every  State  in  this  Union  will  take  part  in  its  deliberations  by  official 
delegates,  so  that  all  parts  of  our  country  may  profit  by  its  discussions,  and  by  personal  conference 
with  philanthropists,  and  men  of  practical  administrative  experience  of  other  nationalities  ; therefore 

Resolved  by  the  Souse  of  Representatives , the  Senate  concurring,  That  the  Governor  is  hereby  requested 
to  appoint  one  or  more  delegates  to  attend  said  International  Congress  ; said  delegate  or  delegates  to 
make  a report  of  the  proceedings  of  said  congress  to  the  Governor  on  or  before  January  1,  1873  : Pro 
sided,  that  no  appropriation  by  the  State  shall  be  made  as  a compensation  to  said  delegate  or  delegates 

WH.  M.  SMITH,  Speaker  House  Representatives. 

JohnJDougherty,  President  Senate. 
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In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  action  of  the  General 
Assembly,  I received  your  commission  as  delegate  on  the  fifth  day  of 
dune,  1872  ; and  on  the  twenty -third  of  the  same  month  I sailed  from 
New  York  for  London  to  attend  the  Congress. 

Our  voyage  was  somewhat  longer  than  usual,  and  as  a consequence, 
I failed  to  reach  London  in  time  for  the  opening  session  of  the  body,  a 
fact  which  I much  regretted  but  could  not  avoid. 

THE  CONGRESS— OF  WHOM  CONSTITUTED. 

The  Congress  was  composed  principally  of  three  classes  of  delegates, 
viz  : official  delegates,  appointed  by  the  governments  which  they  repre- 
sent, and  non-official  members,  invited  by  the  national  committee  of 
each  particular  country,  on  account  of  their  special  knowledge  of  or  in- 
terest in  the  subjects  to  be  considered. 


COUNTRIES  REPRESENTED. 


The  following  countries  were  ably  represented  in  the  Congress  : Aus- 
tria, Brazil,  Belgium,  Chili,  Denmark,  France,  Germany,  Greece,  Hol- 
land, Hungary,  India,  Italy,  Mexico,  Norway,  Russia,  Spain,  Sweeden, 
Switzerland,  Turkey,  the  United  States  and  Victoria. 

I will  give  the  names  of  the  delegates  from  the  United  States,  only. 


AMERICAN  REPRESENTATIVES. 


REV.  E.  C.  WINES,  D.D.,  I.L.I). 

J.  T.  PERRY 

S.  D.  PHELPS,  D.D 

REV.  NEHF/MTAir  PIERCE . . . . 

PROF.  W.  SHEPPARD 

REV.  W.  W.  FERGUSON 

0.  BREWSTER 

GATTHLLF  BLACK 

JOHN  W.  SULLIVAN 

COL.  W.  G.  COFFIN 

REV.  J.  K.  MASON 

E.  B.  SMITH 

G.  S.  GRIFFITH 

F.  S.  KING 

WM.  R.  LINCOLN 

MISS  LINCOLN 

PROF.  W.  C.  RICHARDS 

NATHAN  ALLEN,  M.  D 

REV.  JOSHUA  COIT 

J.  G.  SMITH 

J.  G.  ROSENGARTEN 

REV.  SAMUEL  GRAVES,  D.D.. 

HON.  ARNOLD  KREKEL 

REV.  W.  PARTEUS 

REV.  F.  D.  AYER 

REV.  H.  D.  SAFFOBD 

ALLEN  FALGER 


United  States  and  Mexico. 
Connecticut. 


Official  Delegate,  Illinois. 
.Invited  member  “ 


.Indiana. 


Kansas . 
. .Maino 


Maryland. 


Massachusetts . 


Michigan. 


New  Hampshire. 


HOST.  DANIEL  HAINES ... New  Jersey. 

MRS.  D.  HAINES 

MRS.  BROWN 

R.  H.  HOWELL 

MRS.  HOWELL 

GEN.  AMOS  PLLLSBURY. ...  1 New  York 

REV.  H.  W.  BELLOWS,  D.  D 

REV.  C.  L.  BRACE 

REV.  E.  C.  WLNES,  D.  D 

MRS.  JULIA  WARD  HOWE 

C.L.  LOWBER . . .'. 

MRS.  J.  E.  DESMASES 

MRS.  J.  E.  PEROT 

MRS.  M.  E.  BUDY. . . . ......... ... ...... .................. 

REV.  DR.  WASHBURN 

REV.  DR.  PHILIP  SCHAEF , 

REV.  J.  B.  SMITH 

OLIVER  G.  WOOD 

ARNOLD  C.  MAC Y 

ERNESTINE  L.  RASE 

AARON  M.  POWELL '. 

T.M.  BARNARD.... 

HON.  H.  H.  LEAVITT Ohio, 

JOHNG.  PUBLES “ 

S.  G.  HOWE “ 

GEO.  W.  STEELE “ 

JOHN  A.  FOOTE “ 

MRS.  R.  A.  S.  JAEMEY “ 

HON.  J.  R.  CHANDLER Pennsylvania. 

EDWIN  H.  COATES ..... 

F.  H.  NEVLN 

REV.  J.  L.  MILLIGAN 

F.  B.  BITTENGER,  D.  D 

REV.  E.  P.  SWIFT 

S.  M.  SNOW,  M.  D Rhode  Island 

JOHN  R.  BARTLETT 

MRS.  ELIZABETH  CHASE 

MISS  LILLIE  CHASE - 

“ MARY  CHASE 

“ CLARA  HOLMES 


G.  W.  BLAETE,  M.  D Tennessee. 

REV.  B.  A.  ROGERS Texas. 

CHAS.L.  WELLS - “ 

A.  D.  HENDRICKSON , Washington. 


CHARLES  WARREN,  M.  D 


EXGLAXD’S  POSITION. 

Tlie  government  of  England  did  not  send  official  delegates  to  tlie  Con- 
gress, it  being,  as  was  stated  by  one  of  her  representatives,  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  usual  custom  of  Parliament  to  do  so. 

However,  the  Prisons,  Reformatories,  Aid  Societies,  and  Justices  of 
the  Peace,  of  Great  Britain  were  very  largely  and  very  ably  represen- 
ted; and  besides,  individual  members  of  Parliament  gave  so  much  of 
their  time  to  this  Congress  as  was  consistent  with  their  other  duties. 

' The  position  of  the  government  was  not  one  of  hostility ; yet  that  en- 
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couragement  was  not  offered  which  many  of  her  own  representatives 
thought  that  there  should  have  been,  and  which  they  felt  that  the  mer- 
its of  the  case  demanded. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  CONGRESS. 

PRESIDENT : 

THE  EIGHT  HONORABLE  THE  EAEL  OF  CARNAVON. 

4 

VICE-PRESIDENTS : 

[One  or  more  Vice-Presidents  were  elected  from  each  country  represented.  Those  from  the  United 

States  were] 


DR.  W ESTES New  York. 

GENERAL  PILLSBURY New  York. 

GOVERNOR  HAINES New  Jersey. 

JUDGE  LEAVITT Ohio. 


INTERNATIONAL  COMMITTEE. 

G.  W.  Hastings,  Esq.,  of  England,  Chairman;  and  one  member  from  each  country  represented. 

Dr.  Wines For  the  United  States. 

Edwin  Pears,  Esq Secretary. 


EXPLANATIONS. 


THE  OBJECT  OF  THE  CONGRESS 

Was  not  to  express  positive  opinions  as  respects  the  matters  of  Pri- 
son Reform,  but  rather  to  obtain  information,  to  collect  facts  and  data, 
to  compare  the  different  prison  systems  of  various  countries,  to  compare 
the  principles  and  details  on  which  those  systems  are  based,  and  to 
arrive,  if  possible,  at  some  general  conclusions. 


PLAN  OF  WORK. 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  methods  of  work,  including  the  sub- 
jects to  lie  discussed,  was  made  by  the  International  Committee,  who,  at 
the  opening  of  the  Congress,  submitted  for  its  approval  a general  plan 
and  programme. 

It  was  arranged  that  the  Congress  should  he  divided  into  three  sec- 
tions, but,  except  where  other  arrangements  were  commenced,  these 
sections  did  not  sit  at  the  same  time.  It  was  provided  that  the  proceed- 
ings take  place  partly  in  sections  and  partly  in  full  meetings.  Ou 
every  third  day  the  three  sections  were  to  unite  in  full  meeting  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  the  reports  of  the  sectional  work. 

The  programme  was  framed  with  a view  to  consider : 

First — Questions  relating  to  the  prisoner  before  conviction. 

Second — Questions  relating  to  the  prisoner  during  the  time  of  punish- 
ment. 

Third — Questions  relating  to  the  prisoner  after  discharge. 
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It  was  provided  tliat  the  three  sections  respectively  should  have  iu 
charge  these  general  topics  in  the  order  named. 


PROGRAMME— Section  Eikst. 

Tories — Criminal  Law — Criminal  Procedure,  and  Preventive  Police. 

1.  The  desirableness  of  admitting  or  of  abolishing  certain  punishments. 

2.  The  length  of  sentences. 

3.  The  increase  of  penalties  consequent  on  previous  conviction. 

4.  Treatment  before  trial. 

5.  Extradition. 

Section  Second. 

Tone  — Punishment. 

1.  Statutary  legislation  on  prisons.  • 

2.  Administration  and  inspection  of  prisons. 

3.  The  position  and  training  of  the  officers  of  prisons. 

4.  Construction  of  prisons. 

5.  Prison  labor. 

6.  Prison  instruction  and  education. 

7.  Punishments  for  breach  of  prison  discipline. 

8.  Treatment  of  juvenile  offenders. 

9.  Prison  statistics. 

Section  TiiiiId. 

Tone  — Treatment  of  Lischarr/ed  Prisoners. 

1.  Remission  of  sentence  and  conditional  discharge. 

2.  Supervision  of  discharged  prisoners. 

3.  Aid  to  discharged  prisoners. 

4.  Refugees. 

5.  Emigration. 

6.  Re-habilitation  of  prisoners. 

The  arrangement  of  the  committee  further  provided  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  question : 

u What  are  the  relative  advantages  of  penitentiary  systems — the  cel- 
lular, separate,  etc."?  ” 

The  division  of  the  Congress  into  sections,  as  indicated  above,  seemed 
to  be  a necessity  in  order  to  expedite  business,  but  it  was  quite  an  un- 
fortunate plan  for  those  who  wished  to  hear  all  that  was  said.  It  ena- 
bled the  Congress  to  do  more  work  in  the  specified  time,  but  it  preclu- 
ded the  possibility  of  securing  full  reports  of  all  that  was  done.  This 
may  account  for  some  omissions  deemed  important  in  this  report. 


LANGUAGES. 

The  various  European  languages  were  represented  in  the  Congress. 
This  also  caused  much  delay;  for,  as  a matter  of  necessity,  the  speeches 
and  papers  were  rendered  from  one  language  to  another.  If  the  origi- 
nal was  presented  in  English,  the  substance  of  it  was  repeated  in 
French ; and  sometimes  in  German  and  Italian  also,  and  vice  versa. 

These  necessary  hindrances  and  the  too  short  time  allotted  in  the  out- 
set, to  the  Congress,  detract  somewhat  from  that  completeness  which 
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might',  otherwise  have  been  attained.  Notwithstanding  all,  it  was  the 
feeling  of  every  one  that  results  really  valuable  were  secured. 

A FULL  REPORT 

of  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress,  including  the  many  valuable  pa- 
pers presented,  will  constitute  a volume  of  not  less  than  eight  hundred 
octavo  pages.  Such  a volume  has  been  prepared,  and  will  soon  appear, 
as  the  official  report  of  the  proceedings.  It  will  not  be  possible  or  de- 
sirable to  place  this  in  the  hands  of  the  people  of  this  State,  nor  do  I 
conceive  that  a synopsis  of  all  that  was  said  and  done  is  necessary.  A 
brief  survey,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  ground  passed  over  by  the  Con- 
gress, embracing  some  of  the  leading  remarks  in  the  discussions,  and  a 
brief  summary  of  the  conclusions  reached,  so  far  as  these  were  formally 
expressed,  will  embrace  what  I think  should  be  the  general  scope  of  this 
report. 


ABSTRACT  OF  THE  PROCEEDINGS. 

OPENING  ADDRESSES. 

The  Congress  assembled  at  Middle  Temple  Hall,  a place  singularly 
appropriate  in  view  of  its  historic  -associations,  and  its  central  location 
in  the  city. 

The  members  first  assembled  in  the  Parliament  room  of  this  Temple. 
The  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Carnavon,  a warm  friend  of  prison  reform, 
was  expected  to  preside  during  the  sessions  of  the  Congress,  and 
would  have  done  so  had  not  •.severe  illness  prevented. 

At  fifteen  minutes  past  eight  o’clock  the  representatives  repaired  to 
the  hall,  and  the  Congress  was  called  to  order  by  the  Earl,  who  pro- 
ceeded to  deliver  the  opening  address,  an  oration  closely  packed  with 
good  sense  and  thought  especially  appropriate  to  the  opening  of  these 
deliberations.  He  said  that  in  matters  like  these  it  was  an  invidious 
task  to  suggest  a limitation  of  subjects  and  points  to  be  discussed,  but 
he  would  say  that  the  more  diffused  such  investigations  were  the  less 
likely  they  were  to  be  fruitful  in  practical  results.  He  would,  therefore, 
urge  this  Congress  to  use  wisdom  in  restricting  rather  than  widening 
the  general  scope  of  their  inquiries.  He  discussed  the  question  of  pun- 
ishment and  the  repression  of  crime  in  a long  and  eloquent  speech, 
dwelling  upon  the  attention  which  the  British  people  and  the  colonies 
had  given  to  the  subject  of  the  management  of  prisons.  Reference  was 
made  to  laws  passed  by  their  legislature  in  18G4-1S65,  and  later,  and 
he  said  that  while  on  the  one  hand  our  prisons  were  not  what  they  were 
when  Howard  commenced  his  labors,  they  were  not  palaces,  as  Voltaire 
had  described  them.  They  had  passed  through  the  two  extremes,  and 
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now  while  they  gave  the  essentials  for  health  and  life,  and  the  facilities 
for  moral  and  religious  improvement,  they  gave  that  disagreeable  pun- 
ishment which  it  was  intended  a prisoner  should  suffer.  He  spoke  of 
the  necessity  of  uniformity  of  practice  in  our  jails,  and  complained  that 
there  was  a shortness  of  official  inspection  in  regard  to  them — a point 
where  remedies  should  be  applied  by  the  legislature.  It  is  not  sufficient 
to  make  good  laws,  but  provision  must  be  made  for  the  enforcement  of 
those  laws,  or  they  become  a dead  letter.  In  England,  Scotland  and 
Wales  they  pretended  to  control  nearly  two  hundred  jails,  and  if  they 
failed  to  reach  the  maximum  of  efficiency,  it  was  for  the  want  of  ma- 
chinery to  do  the  work.  He  referred  to  the  efforts  now  being  made  to 
stop  crime  at  its  fountain  head  by  means  of  industrial  schools,  and  ex- 
• pressed  himself  strongly  as  to  the  uselessness  of  repeated  re-convictions 
to  prevent  crime.  Liverpool  was  a case  in  point.  Three  hundred  and 
ninety  prisoners  were  committed  last  year,  and  these  had  been  in  prison 
no  less  than  fifteen  times  each.  These  belonged  to  the  hopelessly  in- 
corrigible class,  for  whom  the  prison  had  lost  its  terror,  and  to  whom 
crime  had  become  a natural  atmosphere.  The  only  way  to  deal  with 
them  was  to  imprison  for  life,  and,  however  harsh  it  might  sound,  he 
believed  this  to  be  the  only  way  to  deter  from  a persistence  in  criminal 
life.  He  expressed  the  hope  that  the  Congress  would  find  time  to  dis- 
cuss the  questions  relating  to  reformatories,  penitentiaries,  discharged 
prisoners,  and  aid  societies;  and  upon  the  question  of  prison  punish- 
ments he  urged  that  authority  should  be  given  for  exercising  unques- 
tionable severity,  and  that  at  the  same  time  means  should  be  given  for 
the  moral  improvement  of  the  prisoner ; the  one  was  our  duty  to  so- 
ciety, and  the  other  a duty  to  our  fellow  creatures.  He  urged  that  the 
work  given  the  prisoner  to  do  should  not  be  selected  especially  because 
profitable  to  the  prisoner  or  the  state,  or  because  it  might  be  pleasing 
to  the  prisoner,  but  a kind  of  work  should  be  given  which  was  really 
punishment.  Above  all  a prisoner  should  not  be  allowed  the  comforts 
which  an  honest  laborer  might  obtain  by  diligent  work  ; he  should  be 
debarred  enjoyments  of.  all  kinds,  and  should  be  made  to  feel  continu- 
ally and  kindly  that  he  is  suffering  punishment. 

The  distinguished  speaker  was  warmly  applauded  at  the  close  of  bis 
address. 

Lord  Harrowby  was  then  introduced.  He  arose  to  Extend  a cordial 
welcome  to  the  distinguished  representatives  from  the  different  countries 
who,  he  said,  had  honored  Englishmen  by  coming  among  them.  He 
stated  that  the  part  which  Englishmen  had  to  take  on  this  occasion  was 
a difficult  one,  because,  “they  cannot  give  that  greeting  to  their  visi- 
tors which  would  have  been  accorded  to  them  in  other  countries.  Any 
other  country  would  have  given  a national  reception  to  their  visitors 
worthy  of  the  subject  which  they  had  in  hand.  But  Englishmen  had 
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to  stand  as  1 nimble  apologists,  and  ask  their  visitors  to  kindly  overlook 
the  coolness  of  those  islanders  who  were  worthy  followers  of  the  inhos- 
pitable Britons  of  old.  This  is  no  new  reputation,  for  we  are  often  called 
“barbarous  Englishmen.”  Perhaps,  however,  beneath  the  official  skin, 
will  be  found  a warmness  of  heart,  and  visitors  may  find  during  their 
stay  some  feature  in  English  character  which  they  will  admire.  Im- 
pressions, however,  are  not  easily  removed.  When  it  was  seen  that  in 
Italy  a royal  commission  had  sat,  since  November  considering  the  sub- 
ject, that  France  had  delegated  fifteen  members  of  the  assembly  to 
discuss  it,  and  they  had  sat  twice  a week  for  four  months,  and  that 
every  continent  and  country  except  Portugal,  with  America,  South 
America,  even  Chili,  had  been  engaged  in  the  matter,  it  made  England 
very  much  ashamed  to  find  that  the  state  had  done  nothing. 

He  then  spoke  of  the  great  improvements  in  prisons  since  his  recollec- 
tion, and  expressed  the  hope  that  the  Congress  would  be  able  to  devise 
means  further  to  repress  crime. 

His  Lordship,  concluding  his  address,  moved,  “That  the  delegates  frqm 
the  courts  of  quarter  session,  benches  of  magistrates,  visiting  justices, 
public  societies  and  institutions,  and  the  English  members  of  the  Con- 
gress generally,  beg  to  offer  their  sincere  welcome  to  the  official  dele- 
gates and  other  foreign  members  from  the  various  countries  of  the 
world,  who  are  present  on  this  occasion,  and  to  congratulate  the  Con- 
gress on  the  completeness  and  importance  of  the  official  representation 
from  nearly  all  civilized  states.” 

Str  Charles  AddeiJly  arose  and  seconded  the  motion,  and  it  was 
carried  unanimously. 

Baron  Von  ILaltzendorff  responded  happily  on  behalf  of  Ger- 
many and  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  Hon.  J.  E.  Chandler  of  Phila- 
delphia, with  well  chosen  words,  spoke  as  a representative  from  the 
United  States. 

Several  votes  of  thanks,  which  it  is  customary,  in  this  country,  to  pass 
at  the  close  of  such  meetings,  were  placed  upon  record,  and  the  opening 
session  of  the  Congress  adjourned. 
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QUESTIONS  DISCUSSED  BY  THE  CONGRESS. 


On  the  morning  of  July  4th,  the  Congress  assembled  in  committee  of 
the  whole,  and  began  its  work. 

In  consequence  of  the  illness  of  Earl  Carnavan,  a president  was 
chosen  from  day  to  day. 

Rev.  Dr.  Wines,  of  New  York,  was  very,  appropriately  called  to  the 
chair  at  this  session.  In  taking  the  chair,  he  remarked  that  he  did  not 
feel  at  liberty  either  to  consume  the  valuable  time  of  the  Congress,  or  to 
neglect  to  call  attention  to  one  or  two  matters  lie  considered  important. 

“The  Congress  is  convoked  in  the  interest  of  humanity  and  civiliza- 
tion. It  is  composed  of  thinkers  and  workers  in  one  of  the  great  de- 
partments of  social  science  and  social  reform — representative  men  and 
women  gathered  literally  from  the  ‘ends  of  the  earth.’  There  are  pres- 
ent representatives  of  government,  of  prison  societies,  of  penal  and  re- 
formatory institutions,  of  the  governing  boards  of  penitentiary  estab 
lishments,  of  high  courts  of  criminal  jurisdiction,  of  police  boards,  of 
associations  of  jurists,  of  the  penal  law  departments  of  universities  and 
of  the  academy  of  moral  and  political  sciences  of  tlie  institute  of 
France.  There  are  present  also  many  other  persons  who,  though  not 
belonging  to  any  of  the  categories  named,  had  long  been  devoted  to 
penitentiary  and  humanitarian  studies,  and  who  had  brought  their  great 
knowledge  and  their,  great  hearts  to  help  in  these  labors. 

The  special  work  of  the  Congress  was  to  study  and,  if  possible,  to 
solve  the  problems,  as  grave  as  they  were  difficult,  involved  in  the  treat- 
ment of  crime  and  criminals.  The  Congress,  composed  as  had  been 
explained,  and  embodying,  therefore,  representatively,  the  knowledge, 
experience  and  wisdom  of  the  world  on  this  subject,  had  a great  oppor- 
tunity before  it — great  and  full  of  promise.  It  was  as  great  an  opportu- 
nity as  the  noblest  ambition  could  desire,  but  equally  great  was  the  re- 
sponsibility which  it  brought  with  it ; for  it  must  be  remembered  that 
responsibility  and  opportunity  are  evermore  correlative.  The  business 
of  this  Congress  is  not  to  fritter  away  its  time,  strength  and  zeal  in 
minute  detail,  and  especially  not  to  the  expression  of  a preference  for 
one  penitentiary  system  over  others,  but  to  agree  upon  certain  broad 
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principles  and  propositions  winch  might  be  made  to  underlie,  personate 
and  vivify,  and  above  all,  to  render  fruitful  any  and  all  systems  of  crim- 
inal treatment.  The  Congress  lias  come  together  to  give  shape,  point 
and  practical  force  to  a great  movement  in  favor  of  penitentiary  re- 
form. I might  almost  describe  it  as  a great  upheaval  of  the  public  con- 
science throughout  the  civilized  world  on  this  subject.  It  is,  therefore, 
for  the  Congress  to  rise  to  the  full  height  of  duty,  that  a wise  direction 
be  given,  such  as  could  hardly  fail  to  give  a strong  impulse  to  the  move- 
ment.” 

If  they  did  not  fail  in  this,  and  if  they  followed  up  their  present  work 
with  some  prominent  organization  that  should  perpetuate,  enlarge  and 
intensify  its  results,  it  seemed  to  him  not  an  unreasonable  hope  that  the 
next  fifty  years  would  see  a progress  in  the  methods  and  processes  of  crim- 
inal  treatment,  and  especially  in  the  principles  and  application  of  a re- 
formatory prison  discipline,  which  all  ages  had  hitherto  scarcely  wit- 
nessed. Dr.  Wines  then  introduced 

THE  DISCUSSIONS. 

( 

In  presenting  an  abstract  of  the  discussions  of  the  Congress  which 
followed,  from  day  to  day,  in  the  different  sections,  and  at  the  various 
sessions  of  each,  I shall  not  burden  the  record  with  dates,  the  names  of 
the  presiding  officers  and  matters  of  no  particular  importance.  I will 
give  some  of  the  most  important  questions,  and  a summary  of  the  lead- 
ing and  most  important  remarks  upon  these  questions. 

I. 

What  ought  to  he  the  maximum  number  of  prisoners  or  convicts  detained 
in  any  one  prison  at  the  same  time  f 

Herr  Ekort,  (Germany,)  read  the  leading  paper  on  this  subject. 
He  maintained  that  the  number  should  not  exceed  500,  as  the  necessary 
individualization,  so  essential  to  reform,  could  not  be  secured  if  the 
number  was  too  large.  Personal  contact  with  those  having  charge 
could  not  exist  when  there  were  a great  many  assembled  in  one  prison. 

Sir  John  Browning  held  a different  opinion  altogether.  He  be- 
lieved that  money  and  labor  would  bp  saved  by  gathering  into  one  es- 
tablishment a large  number  of  prisoners,  and  lie  also  thought  that  or- 
ganization and  discipline  would  thus  be  promoted,  rather  than  if  there 
were  but  a small  number. 

M.  Cremeux,  (Switzerland,)  was  not  in  favor  of  small  prisons,  but 
was  of  the  opinion  that  in  penitentiaries  where  general  labor  was  de- 
manded, the  number  could  be  increased  to  at  least  1,000  with  advantage ; 
but  in  cellular  prisons  the  number  should  not  exceed  three  or  four  hun- 
dred. 
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M.  Stevens,  (Belgium,)  had  had  great  experience  in  prison  matters 
through  his  life.  He  considered  that  a maximum  of  500  in  a general 
prison,  and  a less  number  in  a cellular  prison,  would  be  amply  sufficient, 
for  the  reason  that  the  highest  object  in  prison  management  which 
should  be  sought  was  individual  treatment,  with  a view  to  reclaim  the 
convict,  and  this  certainly  could  not  be  reached  in  a large  prison.  He 
conceived  this  to  be  the  highest  argument,  and  the  proof  was  ample  in 
its  favor. 

Dr.  Movatx  spoke  of  his  experience  as  inspector  of  prisons  in  India. 
It  was  his  opinion  that  this  question  was  one  which  finance  should  con- 
trol. He  thought  1000  not  too  many  convicts  to  imprison  together  with 
an  object  in  view,  as  the  cost  of  superintending  500  would  be  as  much 
as  would  be  required  to  care  equally  well  for  1000. 

Several  others  spoke  to  the  question,  and  the  prevailing  opinion,  if  I 
mistake  not,  was  that  at  least  1000  might  be  considered  a fair  maxi- 
mum. 

Coe.  Collvilee,  the  governor  of  Coldbath -fields,  said  that  during 
eighteen  years  he  had  filled  his  present  office,  he  had  never  less  than 
1,500  convicts  in  charge  and  frequently  the  number  had  run  as  high  as 
2,200,  and  he  had  no  difficulty  in  controlling  them.  His  remarks  and 
experience  were  a strong  argument  in  favor  of  large  numbers. 

II 

Ought  classification  of  prisoners  according  to  character  to  he  considered  as 
the  principal  basis  of  any  penitentiary  system , whether  associated  or  separate ? 

Herr  E.  d’ A eigne  (Bavaria)  was  the  first  speaker.  It  being  gran- 
ted that  the  great  end  sought  in  all  discipline  was  the  reform  of  the 
prisoner,  he  maintained  that  it  could  not  be  secured  without  this  classi- 
fication. He  believed  it  to  be  essentially  necessary  in  order  to  the  most 
favorable  results. 

M.  Stevens  (Belgium)  spoke  with  great  earnestness  upon  the  ques- 
tion. He  denied  the  possibility  of  moral  classification,  as  the  Almighty 
alone  knew  the  moral  character  of  men,  prisoners  as  well  as  other  men. 
“Ho  one,”  said  he,  “can  tell  what  is  in  the  heart  of  a man  by  his  outward 
bearing.” 

Mr.  Sergeant  Cox  maintained  that  such  classification  was  possible. 
He  pointed  the  primary  means  of  it  by  looking  at  the  record  of  the 
criminal  before  committal.  His  character  up  to  that  time  would  fix  his 
place  in  the  classification.  “There  is  a vast  difference  between  the  con- 
vict who  was  sentenced  for  a crime  committed  in  the  heat  of  passion, 
and  the  crime-hardened  prisoner  who  has  lived  a life  the  most  vicious, 
making  crime  a trade  or  business.” 

The  discussion  was  carried  on  to  quite  a length.  While  all  admitted 
that  formidable  difficulties  were  in  the  way  of  a proper  and  impartial 
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classification,  some  maintained  that  it  was  possible  at  least  and  very 
desirable,  and  others  held  lirinly  to  the  utter  impossibility  of  a full  and 
just  classification. 

III. 

Should  the  prison  system  he  regulated  by  legislative  act  ? 

Baron  Malay  (Holland),  Dr.  Movatt,  Baron  Ilaltzcudorlf  (Germany) 
and  several  others  spoke  upon  the  question,  advocating  the  importance 
of  the  proposed  legislative  enactment.  They  believed  it  to  be  condu- 
cive to  the  highest  good  of  the  prisons. 

The  Italian  delegation  informed  the  Congress  that  the  law  in  their 
country  was  already  tending  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Hastings  of  England  was  in  favor  of  legislative  action 
only  so  far  as  certain  broad  principles,  which  being  laid  down,  might 
favorably  effect  the  question.  The  largest  liberty  should  be  given  to  the 
local  administrations  of  prisons  to  vary  the  practice  as  they  might  see 
that  individual  cases  demanded. 

M.  Berden  (Belgium)  stated  that  in  his  country  legislation  upon  this 
question  had  been  conducted  on  the  principle  indicated  by  Mr.  Has- 
tings, and  lie  stated  further  that  this  plan  had  been  found  to  work  very 
satisfactorily.  It  gave  the  local  administrator  full  authority  to  adapt 
the  discipline  to  each  case,  which  seemed  to  be  the  only  pnrpcr  course. 

IV. 

Should  training  schools  for  prison  officers  be  established  ? If  so , for 
what  class  of  o fficials  ? 

Mr.  Guillaume  (Switzerland)  spoke  strongly  in  favor  of  such 
schools.  He  drew  his  illustrations  from  the  army  and  navy.  He  said 
that  the  officers  here  were  all  thoroughly  drilled  for  special  work,  and 
that  their  success,  in  a great  measure,  was  attributable  to  the  education 
which  they  thus  acquired.  In  like  manner  prison  officials  should  be 
especially  trained  for  their  work.  It  would  be  the  best  guaranty  against 
failure. 

Capt.  Du  Cane,  Surveyor  General  of  English  Prisons,  said  the  argu-' 
ment  made  use  of  in  the  affirmative  supplied  the  best  answer  in  the 
negative,  for  the  best  school  for  army  and  prison  officers  alike  was  the 
doing  of  their  primary  work.  He  described  the  necessary  qualifications 
for  good  officers,  and  maintained  that  the  men  who  had  the  ability  to 
make  good  officers  could  be  trained  properly  only  by  the  daily  discharge 
of  regular  duty  in  that  line.  A well  conducted  prison  is  the  best  train- 
ing school  for  its  officers.  He  said  that  the  delegates  should  have  the 
opportunity  of  visiting  English  prisons,  and  they  could  then  compare 
the  facts  as  they  found  them  with  his  statement.  The  system  of  official 
upon  official  till  the  final  control  rested  with  the  Home  Secretary,  was 
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one  which,  gave  a great  advantage  in  the  matter  of  training  officials 
properly  for  their  work,  and  leading  the  convict  to  see  at  the  same  time 
that  society  was  not  all  against  them. 

Baron  Mac  at  was  much  opposed  to  having  special  training,  but 
preferred  that  the  officials  should  be  men  of  broad,  generous  culture ; 
men  of  good  character  and  ability  would  soon  get,  by  experience,  the 
necessary  special  training. 

Sir  Harry  Verney  said  that  he  had  always  tried  to  obtain  the 
position  of  governor  of'  prisons  for  well-tried  officers  of  the  army  and 
navy,  and  lie  was  anxious  to  be  informed  as  to  whether  or  not  he  had 
always  made  a mistake  in  so  doing,  and  ought,  in  stead,  to  have  pro- 
posed the  advance  of  some  prison  official,  as  the  remarks  upon  special 
training  would  seem  to  indicate  ? “ For  my  part,  I take  the  view  of 
Capt.  Du  Cane.” 

Dr.  Mon att  supported  the  view,  that  the  prison  should  be  the  school, 
and  that  promotion  should  follow  and  reward  progress  in  the  work.  He 
was  opposed  to  the  principle  of  selecting  the  governors  of  prisons  ex- 
clusively from  the  army  and  navy.  Saw  no  good  reason  for  it,  and 
thought  it  ungenerous  to  the  officials  who  had  earned  promotion. 

Mr.  Bathbone,  of  Liverpool,  believed  that,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
promotion  of  the  prison  official  to  the  rank  of  governor  would  be  disad- 
vantageous, for  the  reason  that  the  good  heart,  the  discernment  of  char- 
acter, and  the  high  education  which  were  necessary  for  the  position, 
were  not  likely  to  be  secured  by  prison  training,  nor  found  among  a 
class  of  men  whose  position  in  life  was  such  as  to  preclude  the  possi- 
bility of  their  being  thoroughly  educated.  On  the  other  hand,  the  posi- 
tion of  an  army  or  navy  officer  was  a good  warranty  for  the  requisite 
character  and  ability  now  so  generally  looked  for  in  the  governors  of 
prisons.  This  was  deemed  a sufficient  reason  for  the  English  custom 
with  respect  to  this  matter. 

Major  Pullford,  of  Stafford  jail,  also  spoke  to  the  question.  The 
drift  of  argument  seemed  to  be  quite  strongly  in  favor  of  no  special 
school  training.  The  English  experience  and  custom,  however,  could 
hardly  be  a guide  for  this  country. 

Y. 

A SPIRITED  DEBATE. 

Ought  corporeal  punishment  to  he  admitted  in  the  disciplinary  code  of  the 
penitentiary  system  ? 

Mr.  Stevens,  Herr  Steinjian  and  several  others,  mostly  from  the 
continent  of  Europe,  vigorously  maintained  that  under  no  circumstances 
should  corporeal  punishment  be  admitted  into  the  disciplinary  code. 
They  believed  it  to  be  brutalizing  in  its  tendency,  and  that  moral  means 
—3 
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would  be  vastly  more  effective  in  the  end  in  securing  the  complete  sub- 
mission of  the  prisoner  to  all  the  rule's  of  the  penitentiary.  The  Conti- 
nental European  delegation,  so  far  as  they  spoke  to  the  question  at  all, 
almost  unanimously  supported  this  view,  and  very  earnestly  defended 
it. 

Julia  Ward  Howe  spoke  of  the  brutality  of  the  custom  of  using 
the  lash.  She  would  substitute  for  this  the  influence  of  women.  It 
appeared  plain  to  her  that  there  was  no  reformatory  efficacy  in  the  em- 
ployment of  this  kind  of  treatment,  i.  e.:  in  the  use  of  the  whip. 

A particular  case  was  cited : that  if  a prisoner  who  should  become 
unmanageable  in  his  cell,  who  should  break  and  tear  in  pieces  all  the 
furniture  thereof,  and  throw  it,  fragment  by  fragment,  through  the 
grate,  and  then  with  the  last  leg  of  the  stool  should  threaten  to  beat 
the  brains  out  of  that  man’s  head  who  should  first  venture  to  approach 
and  open  his  cell  door,  What  would  you  do,  Mrs.  Howe,  with  such  a 
convict  as  this  “! 

She  would  approach  the  cell  and  say  kindly  to  the  prisoner  that  he 
was  created  in  the  image  of  God,  and  that  he  had  not  been  confined  in 
prison  to  be  abused  and  brutalized,  but  for  his  personal  good.  The  rules 
of  the  prison  were  made,  not  to  enable  one  man  to  tyranizeover  another, 
but  they  were  framed  with  a view  to  effect  the  moral  elevation  of  the 
prisoner.  She  would  endeavor  to  show  the  refractory  convict  that  he 
himself  had  great  capabilities ; that  there  was,  even  now,  a wide  and 
effectual  door  open  before  him  to  return  to  a life  of  honesty  and  sobriety. 
Every  inducement  to  do  right,  and  no  motive  for  doing  wrong.  She 
would  thus  bring  to  bear  upon  his  mind  and  heart  her  whole  personal 
influence,  a nd  seek  by  plying  these  higher  and  purer  motives  to  re-create 
that  self-respect  which  evidently  had  been  drowned  by  abuse  and  crime. 

She  spoke  of  the  case  of  a poor,  wretched  wife  whose  husband  had, 
in  a fit  of  intoxication  and  passion,  brutally  beaten  her  and  driven  his 
children  shivering  into  the  streets.  He  was  arrested  and  imprisoned. 
It  was  the  fixed  opinion  of  Mrs.  Howe  that  this  unfortunate  “ wife 
would  thank  the  keepers  of  the  prison  not  to  return  her  husband  to  his 
family  ten-fold  more  brutalized  than  he  was  before,  by  dealing  to  him 
the  same  kind  of  treatment  that  he  had  dealt  to  her.” 

The  English  representatives  quite  generally,  on  the  other  hand,  advo- 
cated the  affirmative  of  the  question. 

Me.  Aspinwall,  a magistrate,  considered  punishment  as  deterrent 
as  well  as  corrective  of  brutal  crime.  He  believed  the  power  to  employ 
some  kind  of  corporeal  punishment  to  be  a necessity.  He  spoke  with 
vigor,  expressing  the  opinion  that  wife-beaters  could  not  be  more  bru- 
talized than  they  had  already  proved  themselves  to  be.  He  was  warmly 
applauded  by  our  section  of  the  Congress  on  taking  his  seat. 
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Cart.  Dp  Cane  was  very  strongly  opposed  to  having  the  question  in- 
troduced, and  argued  from  mere  sentiment.  \ 

He  said  that  all  experience,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  showed 
that  corporeal  punishment  in  some  form,  was  necessary.  ( “Xo” — from 
a lady.)  It  was  to  be  remembered  that  the  people  to  whom  it  was 
applied  were  not  refined  and  cultivated  people.  There  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  the  matter  if  the  convicts  would  cease  to  attack  the'  prison 
official ; but  so  long  as  these  attacks  continued,  the  official  must  have 
the  authority  to  defend  himself. 

Dr.  Monatt  gave  some  vivid  instances  of  the  great  value  to  the  pri- 
son authorities  in  India  of  having  the  power  to  use  the  cane  where 
moral  treatment  failed  to  bring  the  convicts  into  subjection.  Among 
the  prisoners,  at  one  time,  the  opinion  became  current  that  the  authori- 
ties had  no  power  to  restrain  violence  by  the  use  of  the  lash.  A mutiny 
was  on  the  eve  of  bursting  out  among  them,  when  they  were  quietly  in- 
formed that  submission  to  the  rules  was  the  only  condition  on  which 
they  would  be  spared  a severe  flogging.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  a 
proclamation  of  peace  was  soon  made.  He  pointed  to  facts  to  show 
that  brutal  crimes  had  very  materially  decreased  under  the  terror  of 
corporeal  punishment. 

Sir  Walter  Crafton,  Gen.  Pillsbpry,  of  Yew  York,  and  others, 
who  spoke  from  great  experience,  maintained  that  the  power  to  employ 
corporeal  punishment  should  be  left  with  the  authorities  of  prisons,  as 
the  best  deterrent  effects  had  been  seen  where  this  authority  and  power 
existed,  even  though  it  were  very  rarely  if  ever  used. 

Gen.  Pillsbury  said  he  had  had  no  occasion  to  use  this  punishment 
during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  and  yet  lie  had  all  the  while  the 
authority  to  do  so  if  the  necessities  of  the  case  required  it. 

This  question  was  brought  into  the  Congress  in  one  form  or  other  sev- 
eral times,  and  at  each  time  there  were  the  same  different  opinions  most 
vigorously  expressed.  When  the  time  came  to  close  the  debate,  there 
were  then  several  persons  upon  their  feet  desiring  to  be  heard  upon  the 
question. 

YI. 

What  should  he  the  hind  and  limit  of  instruction  for  reformatory  treat- 
ment applied  to  convicts  f 

This  question  was  discussed  quite  at  length,  and  it  was  the  prevail- 
ing sentiment  that  the  instruction  should  be  first  religious  ; each  pris- 
oner should  have  the  full  benefit  of  religious  training  and  culture  ac- 
cording to  his  own  conscience.  Upon  this  point,  though  not  at  this 
time,  Archbishop  Manning  made  some  remarks  that  met  the  cordial 
approval  of  all.  He  held  that  a perverted  will  could  only  be  reached 
through  the  instrumentality  of  religion,  and  obviously  that  form  of  re 
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» ligion  must  be  employed  which  the  prisoner  would  accept.  He  certainly 
could  not  be  benefited,  by  attempting  to  compel  him  to  accept  a form 
of  religion  which  all  his  life  he  had  been  taught  to  repudiate  and  reject. 
The  moral  and  religious  instruction  of  the  prisoners  was  deemed  of 
primary  importance  in  the  matter  of  reform. 

Second.  There  should  be  au  elemental  course  in  reading,  writing, 
etc.,  the  foundation  branches  of  an  intellectual  education.  The  effect 
of  such  culture  it  was  believed  would  be  the  most  beneficial,  creating, 
as  it  would,  some  little  aspiration  to  rise  a trifle  higher  in  the  scale  of 
being. 

Third.  It  was  the  opinion  of  all  that  there  should  be  an  industrial 
training.  Some  difference  of  opinion  existed  on  the  question  of  the 
object  of  such  training.  Some  maintained  that  the  prime  object  should 
be  the  benefit  of  the  convict  himself.  It  would  x>kice  within  his  reach 
another  incentive  to  return  to  an  honest  life  in  the  future.  Others  held 
that  the  benefit  which  would  accrue  to  the  state  from  such  industrial 
education  was  a consideration  not  to  be  entirely  overlooked.  The  pre- 
vailing sentiment  upon  this  question,  as  upon  all  others,  was  to  the 
effect  that  the  reform  of  the  convict  was  the  great  end  to  be  kept  in 
view.  Let  every  influence  be  employed  to  lift  up  the  prisoner  to  self- 
respect. 

VII. 

Ought  transportation  to  be  admitted  as  a punishment  t If  so,  wliat 
should  be  its  nature  ? 

Count  He  Faresta  (Italy)  introduced  the  subject,  and  proceeded 
to  review  the  laws  of  transportation  in  France,  in  Italy  and  England. 
He  saw  some  things  to  approve  in  the  French  laws,  yet  could  not  wholly 
approve.  He  was  altogether  opposed  to  those  of  Italy,  and  thought 
that  England  had  come  nearer  perfection  than  either.  Her  idea  of 
sending  convicts  to  sparsely-settled  colonies  quite  distant  he  believed 
to  be  the  practical  view  to  take  of  the  question.  That  part  of  the 
French  system  which  condemned  the  prisoners  to  long  sentences  in  dis- 
tant colonies  he  believed  to  be  its  best  feature.  He  stated  that  the 
punishment  of  transportation,  with  forced  labor  in  penal  colonies,  was 
just,  useful  and  convenient  for  all  criminals  who  deserved  perpetual  im- 
prisonment, or  a sentence  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  years. 

Mr.  Hastings  (England)  took  a very  decided  stand  against  the 
transportation  of  criminals  as  a punishment.  He  said  that  England 
had  abolished  it,  never  again,  he  believed,  to  revive  it.  In  strong  terms 
he  urged  foreign  delegates  not  to  be  led  into  the  belief  that  the  system 
was  a good  one.  It  was  unjust  to  the  colonies  where  they  were  sent, 
and  it  tended  to  weaken  and  destroy  prison  discipline  at  home. 
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Prof.  Waldimer  (Russia)  said  that  he  did  not  think  the  question 
•was  one  on  which  the  Congress  could  arrive  at  any  practical  conclusion, 
for  the  obvious  reason  that  in  many  countries,  Belgium,  Switzerland, 
Germany,  etc.,  which  had  no  colonies  to  which  to  transport  their  crimi- 
nals, the  question  must  remain  one  of  theory  alone. 

M.  Polz  (Holland)  informed  the  Congress  that  many  of  his  country- 
men were  in  favor  of  transportation,  but  personally  he  was  much  op- 
posed to  the  whole  system,  for  the  simple,  and  he  believed  adequate 
reason  that  it  condemned  the  original  settlers  of  the  colonies  where  the 
prisoners  were  sent  to  extermination. 

Count  Soloitub  (Russia)  was  of  the  opinion  that  transportation  was 
advantageous  in  many  respects,  especially  so  if  the  colony  where  they 
were  sent  was  unsettled  and  capable  of  internal  development. 

The  discussion  was  pursued  still  further,  tire  opinion  remaining  divi- 
ded upon  the  subject. 

It  was  remarked  that  in  England  was  the  proper  place  to  discuss  the 
question,  as  it  had  been  thoroughly  tested  here.  They  had  practiced 
transportation  till  the  colonies  where  the  criminals  had  been  sent  had 
become  more  civilized,  by  virtue  of  which  they  had  rejected  the  prison- 
ers from  their  society. 

Por  quite  a number  of  years  past  England  has  not  practiced  trans- 
portation at  all,  and  sentiment  lias  now  very  strongly  set  against  it 
there. 

VIII. 

Ought  the  punishment  of  privation  of  liberty , (imprisonment  in  genere) 
to  be  'uniform  in  nature , and  differing  only  in  length  ; or  should  several 
hinds,  differing  in  duration  and  discipline,  to  be  admitted?  In  the  latter 
case  what  hinds  are  to  be  admitted. 

Count  Solohub  (Russia)  opened  the  debate  in  a speech  of  remarka- 
ble power,  to  which  all  present  gave  the  closest  attention.  He  spoke  in 
French,  and  divided  the  question  into  two  parts. 

First — Respecting  the  nature  of  the  prison  itself.  He  considered  the 
prison  a hospital  for  moral  diseases,  and  its  officers  as  physicians  for  the 
cure  of  those  moral  diseases.  As  in  hospitals  for  the  cure  of  acute 
physical  diseases,  there  was  always  a strenuous  endeavor  to  prevent  a 
relapse  of  the  disease,  so  in  prisons  the  efforts  should  be  directed  to  pre- 
vent a relapse  into  the  moral  disease  of  crime.  Crime  as  a disease,  is, 
to  a certain  extent,  contagious.  Every  effort  should  therefore  be  made 
in  the  prison,  as  well  as  before  conviction  and  after  discharge,  to 
prevent  the  prisoner’s  being  exposed  to  the  disease  again,  which  might 
very  materially  aggravate,  and  render  the  cure  less  speedy,  and  less 
likely  to  be  permanent.  All  the  precautions  which  a skillful  physician 
would  use  to  prevent  contagion,  should  be  used  here  to  prevent  the 
same. 
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Second — There  should  he  different  treatment  for  the  different  classes 
of  prisoners.  In  order  to  the  better  secure  this  there  should  be  two  ■ 
kinds  of  prisons.  One  for  those  prisoners  whose  characters  showed  a 
deep-stained  moral  turpitude,  the  hardened  criminal — and  another  for 
those  whose  crimes  were  the  sudden  breakdown  of  principle,  or  were  the 
result  of  an  outburst  of  passion.  The  two  classes  require  separate  and 
distinct  treatment. 

Count  De  Foresta  maintained  that  however  desirable  it  might  be 
to  give  perfect  equality  and  do  justice  in  every  case,  it  would  be  found, 
in  practice,  simply  impossible.  There  is  great  truth  in  the  statement 
that  the  sentence  and  the  discipline  should  be  quite  different  in  the  case 
of  the  crime-hardened  convict,  from  that  of  the  prisoner  whose  crime  was 
but  a sudden  outburst  of  passion,  and  whose  character  was  dark-stained 
with  turpitude. 

Hon.  J.  E.  Chandler  (Philadelphia)  stated  that  in  Pennsylvania 
there  was  a complete  system,  such  as  set  forth  by  the  Count  who  opened 
the  debate.  In  that  State  a man  who  had  not  committed  a crime  show- 
ing moral  turpitude,  was  spared  the  disgrace  of  hard  labor,  and  was  al- 
lowed a different  dress  from  other  prisoners,  and  was  confined  in  a sepa- 
rate prison. 

Mr.  Euxherford  said  that  all  acquainted  with  the  working  of  pris- 
ons in  England  well  understood  that  the  English  law  recognized  two 
classes  of  prisoners.  There  are  the  criminals  and  first-class  misdemea  n- 
ants. The  former  had  treatment  different  from  the  latter,  though  in 
the  same  prison.  To  some  extent  therefore  England  had  adopted  the 
system  which  was  set  forth  as  desirable.  It  had  not  the  separate 
prisons. 

IX. 

Is  it  possible  to  replace  the  non-payment  of  fines  by  forced  labor  without 
privation  of  liberty  ? 

The  end  had  in  view  by  the  discussion  of  this  question  was  to  devise 
a method,  if  possible,  to  do  away  with  the  degradation  of  imprisonment, 
and  preserve  the  self-respect  of  the  prisoner,  or  to  assist  the  convict  in 
this  work. 

A very  prominent  object,  which  was  kept  in  view  throughout  the  de- 
liberations of  the  Congress,  was  the  moral  elevation  of  the  criminal,  and 
it  was  considered  that  the  means  that  may  be  employed  to  prevent  a 
degradation  may,  in  some  cases  at  least,  be  more  effectual  than  means 
employed  to  restore  one’s  self-respect  when  it  was  lost. 

Count  He  Foresta  introduced  the  question.  He  considered  the 
degradation  of  imprisonment  would  be  best  spared  the  non-criminal  class, 
who  offended  the  law  by  petty  offenses,  by  inflicting  fines.  He  also  be- 
lieved it  to  be  possible  to  devise  means  to  enable  them  to  “work  out” 
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sucli  fines  in  suck  a way  as  not  to  deprive  of  liberty,  and  to  spare  tkem 
tke  feeling  of  disgrace.  He  pursued  tke  question  quite  at  lengtk,  argu- 
ing for  tkis  view,  of  tke  question. 

Sir  John  Bo  wring  keld  that  tke  question  should  be  extended  so  as 
to  embrace  tke  question  of  tke  advisability  of  establishing  public  penal 
workshops,  where  persons  amenable  to  law  could  work  for  tke 
benefit  of  tke  community.  He  proceeded  to  urge  that  free  uncriminal 
labor  had  no  right  to  look  upon  criminal  labor  as  competitive.  He  was 
reminded  tkat  he  had  wandered  from  the  question,  and  lie  resumed  kis 
seat. 

J.  A.  Beemnee,  of  Manchester,  England,  spoke  with  deep  feeling 
upon  tke  subject.  He  said  tkat  lie  was  compelled  with  shame  to  con- 
fess tkat  tke  laws  of  England  were  very  objectionable  on  this  point. 
He  had  lately  seen  children  sent  to  prison  for  the  petty  crime  of  throw- 
ing stones,  and  other  crimes  so  trivial  that  little  notice  should  be  taken 
of  tkem.  Tke  comparatively  innocent  child  was  thus  brought  into  con- 
tact with  thieves,  robbers,  and  bad  characters  of  all  classes,  making 
their  acquaintance  and  learning  their  ways.  It  was  a matter  to  be 
seriously  deprecated,  and  should  not  be  tolerated. 

Tke  debate  was  here  brought  to  a close.  Tke  Chairman,  in  doing  so, 
informed  the  Congress,  that  in  Prussia  a law  had  existed  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  allowing  free  labor  in  payment  of  fines  for  offenses  com- 
mitted against  what  are  known  there  as  the  forest  laws.  This  course 
was  not  regarded  unfavorably  there.  Similar  laws  might  be  found  to 
work  well  elsewhere. 

S. 

Ought  any  land  of  privation  of  liberty  be  imposed  for  the  term  of  the 
natural  life  f 

At  the  announcement  of  this  question,  some  complaint  was  made  of 
the  shortness  of  the  time,  and  that  justice  could  not  be  done  to  all  the 
questions  which  it  was  proposed  to  discuss  ; and  furthermore,  the  com- 
mittee had  been  compelled  to  leave  out  altogether  the  question  akin  to 
this  relating  to  capital  punishment,  and  some  others  also,  which  were 
important. 

Baron  Yon  IIoltzendorff  (Germany)  was  previously  announced 
to  open  this  discussion.  He  informed  the  Congress  of  his  willingness 
to  yield  the  floor  to  others  if  the  time  was  too  limited,  and  other  ques- 
tions were  regarded  of  greater  importance.  It  was  decided  that  he  pro- 
ceed. He  prefaced  his  remarks  by  reference  to  the  system  of  human 
slavery,  giving  some  account  of  it  from  the  earliest  time.  He  then  com- 
pared life  sentences  to  the  system  of  ancient  slavery.  He  held  that 
where  capital  punishments  were  permitted  there  was  no  apology  for  life 


sentences,  and  where  capital  punishment  was  abolished,  it  would  seem 
to  be  necessary  to  substitute  imprisonment  for  the  term  of  natural  life. 
Still,  he  was  quite  unwilling  to  commit  himself  to  a decided  opinion 
that  it  was  best  even  then,  lie  thought  that  after  serving  twelve  or 
fifteen  years,  the  convict  should  have  the  benefit  of  a hope  of  final  lib- 
erty in  case  of  evidence  of  reform.  It  was  right  to  charge  prison  pun- 
ishments with  the  element  of  fear;  but  the  element  of  hope  should 
never  be  left  out. 

A gentleman  from  America  followed  in  remarks,  stating  that  in  some 
States  here  the  recommendation  had  passed  that  in  all  punishments  the 
element  of  hope  should  be  allowed  to  be  a constant  inspiration  to  the 
prisoner.  Missouri  was  cited  as  an  example,  where  this  recommenda- 
had  passed.  It  was  stated  that  even  those  sentenced  for  life  shoidd  not 
be  wholly  robbed  of  the  benefit  accruing  from  hope. 

Mr.  Creme  its  was  decidedly  opposed  to  imprisonment  for  life.  He 
believed  that  capital  punishment  should  be  applied,  and  there  end  the 
matter  at  once. 

This  statement  brought  several  gentlemen  to  their  feet  almost  simul- 
taneously, who  desired  opportunity  to  reply.  It  was,  however,  an- 
nounced that  they  were  getting  aside  from  the  question,  as  that  topic 
had  been  left  out  of  the  schedule  for  want  of  time.  It  was  not  right  to 
bring  it  in  indirectly.  Many  seemed  much  to  regret  the  ruling,  and 
especially  the  action  of  the  committee  in  not  admitting  this  question 
with  others,  though  it  is  not  probable  that  a decided  majority  would 
have  been  found  to  advocate  either  side. 


XI. 

What  is  the  best  mode  of  (jiving  remission  of  sentences , and  of  regulating 
conditional  discharges  f 

Sir  Walter  Crofton  opened  the  discussion,  saying  that  the  re- 
mission of  sentences  and  conditional  liberation  were  interwoven  with  the 
convict  system  as  carried  out  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  maximum 
remission  of  a prisoner’s  sentence  was  one-fourth  of  his  time,  after  de- 
ducting the  nine  months  that  they  were  kept  in  solitary  confinement  at 
the  first.  The  means  by  which  a convict  could  shorten  his  term  of  pun- 
ishment— always  bearing  in  mind  that  the  nine  months  spoken  of  are 
irrevocable — was  by  faithfulness  to  duty,  the  record  of  which  showed 
his  progress  from  class  to  class  in  his  work  and  duties.  Thus  the  one 
means  by  which  the  convict  could  obtain  a remission  of  a portion  of 
his  sentence  was  by  industry,  and  the  “marks”  were  mere  records  of 
that  work  which  the  prisoner  did  from  day  to  day.  If,  therefore,  any 
remission  was  secured  it  was  well-earned,  for  each  convict  must  work  to 
the  limit  of  the  sentence,  unless  the  record  showed  that  he  was  fairly 
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entitled  to  a remission.  Every  convict  knew  the  rules  under  which  lie 
worked,  and  was  fully  acquainted  with  the  advantage  which  extra  labor 
woidd  purchase.  Those  gentlemen  who,  years  ago,  took  special  interest 
in  prison  questions,  and  advocated  the  abolition  of  all  “fixed  sentences,” 
coidd  see  at  work  in  the  present  system  a “labor  sentence”  instead  of  a 
“time  sentence,”  audit  was  his  feeling  that  the  system  was  one  of  which 
England  had  justly  a right  to  be  proud  of.  The  speaker  then  referred, 
not  in  complimentary  terms,  to  the  practice  of  some  persons  who  had 
taken  it  upon  themselves  to  find  fault  with  the  Public  Works  Prisons, 
and  to  give  to  them  the  name  of  “quarry  labor.”  He  pointed  out  that 
these  prisons,  in  regard  to  their  management  in  every  way,  both  as  to 
treatment  of  convicts  and  the  conduct  of  officers,  had  been  examined 
most  thoroughly  by  committees  of  the  Legislature  and  by  others  on  the 
complaints  made  by  the  Fenian  convicts,  and  if  there  had  been  any 
abuses  prevailing,  they  could  not  have  escaped  the  vigilance  of  these 
committees.  They  would  have  certainly  been  brought  to  light  if  they 
existed.  As  to  the  character  of  those  prisons,  they  neither  lost  sight  of 
fear  as  an  incentive  nor  yet  of  hope.  Under  the  system  crime  had  been 
materially  reduced,  even  though  the  population  had  increased,  and  this 
reduction  had  been  shown  to  be  of  the  most  satisfactory  character,  in- 
asmuch as  it  had  taken  place  while  greater  vigilance  in  the  use  of  the 
means  of  detection  had  been  everywhere  manifested,  so  that  crime,  if  it 
existed,  was  more  readily  and  surely  brought  to  light  than  formerly. 
As  to  the  matter  of  finance,  the  Public  Works  Prisons  were  a success, 
as  they  yielded  a revenue  of  £130,000  annually.  Thus  there  were  good 
moral  and  financial  results.  He  then  most  cheerfully  invited  all  to  visit 
these  prisons  and  see  for  themselves  their  working.  If  screws  were 
loose  they  would  discern  them.  A practical  examination  is  better  than 
the  statement  of  any  man. 

The  remarks  of  Sir  Walter  Croften  were  received  with  hearty  ap- 
plause, as  it  was  believed  he,  as  perhaps  no  other  person  present,  could 
speak  with  authority  upon  that  question.  He  had  devoted  almost  a life- 
time to  the  solution  of  this  problem,  and  many  thanked  him  for  the 
very  favorable  showing  which  lie  washable  to  present. 

M.  Stevexs  made  a statement  as  to  the  system  pursued  in  Belgium, 
one  which  enabled  the  convict  to  work  out  his  “reclamation.”  The 
effect  he  said  had  been  all  that  could  be  desired.  Crime  had  been  rer 
duced  nearly  one-half,  while  the  coiuitry  had  vastly  increased  in  wealth 
and  population. 

The  theory  of  allowing  the  prisoner,  by  some  means  or  other,  to  re- 
duce his  sentence  was  generally  regarded  with  favor.  It  appealed  to 
the  convict’s  ambition  and,  it  was  thought,  tended  to  his  reformation. 
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XII. 

Is  the  supervision  of  discharged  prisoners  desirable  ? If  so,  what  are 
the  most  efficient  means  of  accomplishing  it? 

Mr.  T.  B.  Baker  read  a lengthy  paper  upon  this  question,  hut  the 
value  of  it  was  almost  wholly  lost  as  the  time  was  so  short,  and  the 
members  were  anxious  to  reach  one  or  two  other  matters.  Mr.  Baker 
maintained  that  the  supervision  of  discharged  prisoners  was  exceed- 
ingly desirable  from  many  considerations.  To  prevent  a relapse  into 
crime  is  quite  as  necessary  as  the  punishment  of  crime  in  the  first  in- 
stance. To  prevent  such  relapse  the  safeguards  of  restraint  should  be 
thrown  around  the  discharged  convict,  and  a helping  hand  extended  to 
him  in  the  way  to  reform  and  an  honest  life.  It  was  conceived  that  there 
were  many  difficulties  in  the  way,  and  yet  the  desirability  of  the  work 
was  none  the  less  apparent. 

The  lest  mode  of  giving  aid  to  discharged  prisoners  was  discussed  under 
a question  separate  from  this,  upon  which  Mr.  Baker  spoke ; yet  the  two 
questions  seemed  to  be  closely  allied.  Bemarks  on  the  latter  are  here 
introduced. 

Mr.  Murray  Browne  spoke  highly  in  praise  of  the  work  accom- 
plished by  Discharged  Prisoners’  Aid  Societies,  and  refuges  and  reform- 
atories for  women.  He  stated  that  these  were  a means  of  bringing  into 
the  ranks  of  labor  those  who  would  otherwise  have  gone  to  swell  the 
ranks  of  crime.  He  informed  the  Congress  that  there  were  thirty-four 
prisoners’  aid  societies  in  England,  and  the  number  of  discharged  con- 
victs who  were  annually  aided  to  return  to  an  honorable  life  had  reached 
as  high  as  to  5,500.  These  associations  were  voluntary  in  their  charac- 
ter, but  they  were  recognized  by  the  State  and  received  aid  from  the 
public  funds.  Boys,  on  leaving  the  prison,  were  sent  to  sea,  or  were 
furnished  employment  near  their  homes.  Emigration,  as  a means  of 
aiding  prisoners,  was  not  employed  because  of  expense.  The  speaker 
proceeded  to  say  that  there  was  plenty  of  work  to  be  found  for  all  who 
could  be  trusted.  If  the  prisoner  was  really  reclaimed,  his  future  was 
not  clouded. 

M.  Aligne  described  the  societies  founded  by  King  John  of  Saxony, 
and  stated  they  were  operated  by  the  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  that 
they  were  productive  of  much  good. 

M.  Kabin,  (France,)  made  a speech  favoring  moral  instruction  and 
the  giving  of  an  industrial  education  while  in  prison , as  being  the  most 
effectual  method  of  permanently  aiding  the  prisoner  after  discharge. 
There  is  much  practical  difficulty  in  retaining  control  of  convicts,  even 
to  a limited  extent,  after  they  have  “served  their  time  out.”  It  was 
therefore  all  important  to  see  to  the  matter  of  reform  while  they  were 
under  supervision  and  sentence. 
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Many  speakers  suggested  many  methods  of  giving  aid  to  the  dis- 
charged prisoners. 

It  was  maintained  by  one  that  the  liquor  traffic  was  one  oi  those  e\  ils 
which  bore  directly  and  heavily  upon  this  topic.  It  was  believed  that 
much  of  the  crime  of  the  present  day  was  chargeable  directly  or  indi- 
rectly to  this  one  cause  ; and  it  was  further  believed  that  discharged  con- 
victs were  most  terribly  exposed  at  this  point.  The  natural  conclusion 
was  “therefore  the  State  ought  to  take  this  matter  in  hand  and  deal 
vigorously  with  it.  It  should  close,  or  cause  to  be  closed,  those  places 
where  the  discharged  criminal  and  others  procured  the  torch  that  set  on 
tire  their  passion  and  lead  to  crime.” 

The  arguments  favoring  good  training  and  culture  while  in  prison, 
and  also  the  organization  of  societies  to  aid  in  reform,  were  received 
with  hearty  approval. 

XIII. 

What  are  the  best  means  of  securing  the  rehabilitation  of  discharged 
prisoners  f 

M.  Steyens  (Belgium),  the  first  speaker,  said  that  this  must  be  done 
in  two  ways — by  moral  and  legal  means— morally  by  giving  the  prisoner 
the  Ml  benefit  of  religious  instruction,  while  in  prison,  according  to  his 
own  conscientious  convictions  and  preferences.  He  stated  that  though 
Belgium  was  a Boman  Catholic  country,  the  prisoner  had  the  benefit  of 
religions  instruction  according  to  his  own  belief.  He  considered  this  to 
be  a right  of  the  prisoner — a right  which,  he  said,  was  denied  him  in 
England. 

The  speaker  passed  to  consider  the  question  of  police  surveillance.  He 
considered  this  a great  degradation,  little  better  than  imprisonment 
itself,  for  a man  who  had  been  discharged  from  prison  to  be  constantly 
subjected  to  the  supervision  of  police  force.  It  might  be  advantageous 
in  some  respects,  but  the  degradation  would  fully  counterbalance  all 
benefits. 

He  further  stated  that  much  good  might  be  expected  to  result  from  a 
proper  adjustment  of  the  question  of  sex  in  relation  to  the  management 
of  convicts.  Male  governors  are  appointed  to  care  for  males,  and  in  like 
manner  female  prisoners  should  be  governed  by  women. 

Me.  G.  "NY.  Hastings  desired  to  correct  the  impression  made  by  M. 
Stevens’  first  remarks.  It  would  seem  that  an  impression  had  prevailed 
abroad  to  the  effect  that  England  did  not  allow  the  prisoners  the  benefit 
of  religious  instruction  according  to  his  own  belief.  This  is  quite  incor- 
rect. Instructors  of  religion  had  every  liberty,  and  it  was  open  to  the 
magistrate  of  the  county  to  appoint  Boman  Catholic  chaplains,  and  pay 
them,  in  addition  to  other  chaplains,  and  this  course  was  adopted  by 
many  boards  of  magistrates.  In  no  case  could  a prisoner  be  compelled 
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to  receive  tlie  ministrations  of  a minister  not  according  to  his  own  pref- 
erance.  The  prison  minister’s  hill  now  before  the  legislature  would 
make  the  appointment  of  paid  Eoman  Catholic  chaplains  absolute  instead 
of  permissive,  as  at  present. 

Sir  Walter  Crofton  replied  to  so  much  of  M.  Stevens,  remarks  as 
related  to  “police  surveillance,”  or  “police  supervision”  as  he  would  in- 
terpret it.  ITe  said  that  lie  had  had  much  experience  in  the' matter  in 
Ireland  since  1856,  and  he  had  never  seen  any  bad  results  from  it  as 
yet.  The  system  was  adopted  in  1834  in  England  and  had  been  em- 
ployed since,  and  the  results  here  are  equally  favorable.  Not  only  were 
there  no  bad  results,  but  on  the  other  hand  much  positive  good.  It  was 
a means  of  assisting  the  discharged  prisoner  in  various  ways,  and  had 
never  shut  the  door  to  honest  labor  before  the  criminal.  The  results  of 
the  system  instituted  requiring  prisoners  discharged  on  license  to  report 
themselves  monthly,  had  been  decidedly  advantageous,  both  to  the  State 
and  to  the  criminal  as  well.  It  has  worked  favorably,  with  nodrawbacks. 

M.  Stevens  arose  to  explain  his  remarks  to  which  Mr.  Crofton  had 
referred.  He  stated  that  he  had  in  mind  the  system  as  it  prevailed  on 
tire  continent  of  Europe,  and  not  the  working  of  the  system  here  in 
England.  The  two  systems  were  quite  dissimilar  in  the  methods  adopt- 
ed, and  equally  so  in  their  fruits.  He  entirely  approved  of  the  English 
plan,  and  believed  it  wrought  great  good  in  assisting  the  prisoner  to 
return  to  an  honest  life  in  society.  It  had,  at  the  same  time,  been  of 
great  benefit  to  society  also.  The  continental  system,  however,  had 
acted  and  continued  still  to  act  in  a very  different  way. 

Mrs.  J ulia  Ward  Howe  arose  to  speak.  She  remarked  that  she  was 
reminded  of  Emerson’s  words  over  his  dead  child : “Perhaps  the  world, 
and  not  the  infant,  failed.” 

She  presented  the  somewhat  unique  proposition  that  society  was  more 
at  fault  than  criminals  themselves  that  so  many  continued  in  crime,  and 
that  so  many  relapsed  after  they  had  been  partially  reformed.  It  is  the 
fault  of  society. 

I never  look  upon  one  of  those  vehicles  carrying  prisoners  without 
comparing  the  convicts  to  the  white  neck-ties  which  Beau  Briunmel’s 
valet  carried  to  his  master’s  dressing  room  and  called  “our  failures.” 
She  looked  upon  the  prisoners  as  the  “failures”  of  the  world,  and  their 
existence  in  the  world  proved  the  want  of  social  justice.  Speaking  of  her 
own  sex,  she  protested  stoutly  against  the  use  of  the  phrase  “fallen 
women,”  being  applied  to  any  class  of  women ; for  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  every  woman  who  has  fallen  represents  another  who  should 
equally  be  held  up  to  human  scorn. 

Sir  J.  Pakington  spoke  of  the  prison  minister’s  bill.  As  an  English- 
man ho  would  feel  that  to  be  a serious  imputation  which  charged  this 
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country  with  refusing  to  teach  Christianity  to  the  unfortunate  prisoners  in 
our  jails  otherwise  than  by  the  ministers  of  the  established  chnrch.  He 
said  the  idea  was  entirely  without  foundation  in  fact. 

XIY. 

What  are  the  best  means  of  repressing  criminal  capitalists  ? 

By  the  term  “ criminal  capitalists,”  is  understood  those  persons  who 
make  a practice  of  purchasing  booty — persons  who  receive  and  pay  for 
stolen  goods — thus  encouraging  the  young  and  inexperienced  in  crime 
to  enter  a criminal  course.  It  was  stated  that  it  was  the  custom  of 
some  of  these  “booty  buyers”  to  advertise  their  business  in  a way  to 
encourage  children  and  domestics  to  pilfer  from  the  family.  For  ex- 
ample, a lady  stated  that  her  servant  had  been  in  the  habit  of  stealin  g 
her  silver  ware,  encouraged  to  do  so  by  the  specious  advertisement  of 
such  a person,  who  stated  that  all  old  silver  was  at  once  melted  down 
on  his  premises.  An  opportunity  is  thus  offered  to  dispose  of  the  stolen 
goods,  and  the  fear  of  discovery  very  materially  lessened,  and  thus  is 
held  out  to  the  young  and  others  a strong  inducement  to  steal. 

That  the  law  coidd  not  be  too  severe  upon  this  class  of  criminals  was 
the  opinion  of  many  of  the  members  of  the  Congress,  as  they  regarded 
them  really  as  much  worse  than  the  thieves  themselves. 

Hr.  Edwin  Hill  presented  a valuable  paper  upon  this  subject.  The 
positious  maintained  were,  that  the  public  mind  was  at  fault  in  not  hav- 
ing, as  yet,  grasped  the  all-important  truth  that  crime  upon  a large  scale 
was  a craft,  a trade,  necessarily  so  far  organized  as  that  capital  and 
labor  could  play  their  respective  parts  in  it  the  same  as  in  any  other 
business.  Our  immediate  and  hostile  contact  with  thieves  and  plunder- 
ers, has  blinded  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  but  for  the  support  they  get 
from  certain  “criminal  capitalists”  who  are  concealed  in  the  back- 
ground, these  depredators  would  be  scarcely  enabled  to  carry  on  their 
business.  These  capitalists  must  look  for  houses  in  which  to  dwell,  for 
tlash-honses  in  which  to  carry  on  their  business ; rallying  places,  where 
they  could  come  to  cash  their  booty,  and  also  for  the  means  to  purchase 
and  keep  in  stock  burglarious  tools  and  other  implements  used  in  the 
perpetration  of  crime.  A criminal  class  could  never  establish  itself  in 
any  place  where  from  the  first  all  aid  of  capital  was  withheld,  and  in 
places  where  the  aid  of  capital  was  totally  denied  or  suddenly  with- 
drawn, it  resulted  with  disorganizing  of  the  class  of  thieves  and  pilfer- 
ers, and  them  speedy  extinction.  There  are  two  evils  at  least  that  under 
certain  circumstances  will  be  happily  removed.  It  will  put  an  end  to 
the  raising  of  children  so  encompassed  with  crime  that  an  escape  from 
its  meshes  is  next  to  impossible ; and  the  street  corruption  of  honest 
men’s  children  by  bad  company,  and  by  the  inducements  to  pilfer  held 
out  by  these  unprincipled  purchasers  of  petty  pilferings. 


He  said  that  it  might  he  objected  that  criminality  would  be  as  effect- 
ually suppressed  by  laying  hold  of  the  operative  criminals,  as  by  driv- 
ing criminal  capitalists  quite  out  of  the  field.  Society  has  tried  this 
plan  energetically  for  years.  Xo  expense  or  labor  has  been  spared  to 
stop  it,  but  it  has  not  succeeded.  It  should,  therefore,  lead  us  to  make 
a fair  trial  of  this  other  plan  of  compelling  the  withdrawal  of  the  sup- 
porting capital.  The  capitalists  are  fewer  in  number  and  more  exposed 
to  attack  than  the  operatives,  of  whom  society  has  vainly  attempted  to 
rid  itself. 

The  changes  in  the  law  suggested  were  : 1.  Deter  all  who  rent  house 
property  from  leasing  to  the  law-breaking  classes.  2.  Suppress  the 
booty  market  by  making  that  easy  which  is  now  almost  impossible,  viz : 
the  conviction  of  traffickers  in  stolen  goods ; and  mulcting  generally  all 
capital  found  to  be  engaged  in  aiding  criminals ; then  let  the  proceeds 
of  such  fines  be  applied  to  defraying  the  heavy  expenses  incurred  in 
the  repression  of  crime. 

31k.  Sergeant  Cox  made  reference  to  the  law  already  passed  pro- 
hibiting the  sale  of  small  quantities  of  metal.  lie  stated  that  robberies 
of  empty  houses,  of  lead,  etc.,  had  diminished  nearly  thirty  per  cent, 
since  that  statute  became  a law.  It  was  his  opinion  that  there  should 
be  a further  enactment  against  dealing  with  children  nt  all.  He  stated, 
amid  applause,  that  it  was  his  invariable  custom,  as  a judge,  to  impose 
upon  the  receiver  of  stolen  goods  a fine  double  Avliat  ho  put  upon  the 
thief  himself- — a fact  which,  he  said,  had  become  well  known,  for  every 
scheme  was  tried  to  keep  the  receivers  out  of  his  courts. 

The  question  was  deemed  a very  important  one,  and  eminently  worthy 
of  careful  examination  by  the  State. 

XV. 

Ought  prisoners,  on  re-conviction , tg  he  subjected  to  more  severe  discipli- 
nary treatment  than  on  their  first  entrance  f 

Mr.  S.  Petersen  stated  that  a superficial  examination  of  the  subject 
would  probably  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  a recidivist  should  receive 
severer  treatment  than  when  first  sentenced.  Ilis  criminal  propensities 
are  more  obstinate.  On  a second  and  more  careful  examination  it  might 
seem  to  involve  some  injustice.  In  Bavarian,  as  in  many  other  prisons, 
the  length  of  sentence  was  fixed  by  the  judge.  The  conferring  or  with- 
holding of  certain  privileges  as  to  diet,  the  cutting  of  the  hair,  etc., 
were  left  to  prison  authorities.  The  length  of  the  sentence  was  modified 
by  the  fact  whether  the  criminal  had  previously  been  convicted  or  not,  of 
which  fact  the  judge  took  note.  The  judge  should  award  the  punish- 
ment, and  if  the  authorities  of  prisons  added  to  it  by  severe  treatment, 
this  would  manifestly  be  unjust. 
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M.  Ploos  (Holland)  was  of  the  same  opinion,  that  the  punishment  of 
a re-convict  should  he  made  more  severe  by  the  decision  of  the  judge 
fixing  a longer  sentence. 

M.  Stevens  believed  it  to  be  unwise  for  prison  authorities  to  aggra- 
vate punishments.  The  law  should  give  longer  sentences  to  ricidivists, 
but  all  should  receive  the  same  treatment  in  prison.  Arbitrary  differ- 
ences existing,  the  severity  would  tend  to  increase  on  the  third  and  fourth 
conviction.  This  would  work  hardly,  as  it  would  effectually  close  the 
doors  of  hope  to  the  convict,  and  the  result  would  be  that,  finding  him- 
self persecuted,  he  would  plunge  the  deeper  into  vice.  This  result 
would  be  chargeable  to  society. 

Hr.  Prey  (Austria)  maintained  the  opposite  view.  Recidivists  should 
be  more  strictly  treated.  The  prisoner  feels  this  more  keenly  than  a 
longer  sentence,  and  they  were  fully  aware  that  this  would  be  the  result 
of  a relapse  into  crime.  In  the  prison  in  Carlan,  in  Styria,  they  were 
first  put  in  an  isolated  cell,  the  last  three  years,  then  there  were  three 
stages  of  congregate  imprisonment,  the  first  very  strict,  the  second  less 
so,  and  the  third  still  more  mild.  Those  who,  after  ten  years7  imprison- 
ment, returned  to  crime,  might  be  kept  half  their  sentence  in  the  first 
stage.  In  other  cases  they  were  kept  here  not  more  than  one-third  of 
the  sentence.  This  system  had  worked  well ; but  the  true  means  of 
preventing  relapse  is  to  be  sought  in  good  penitentiary  and  police 
systems. 

Sir  Walter  Orofton  considered  that  cumulative  and  lengthened 
sentences  were  essentially  connected  with  this  question. 

Count  Soloiiub  (Russia)  thought  the  question  one  which  belonged 
to  judges  of  courts  and  not  to  prison  authorities.  If  it  were  the  appro- 
ved plan  to  adopt  more  severe  penitentiary  treatment  for  recidivists,  a 
system  of  cruelty  woxdd  be  inaugurated  entirely  incompatible  with  the 
reform  of  the  criminal. 


XVI. 

Should  prison  labor  be  merely  final,  or  should  it  be  industrial ? 

Mr.  Frederick  Hill  presented  a valuable  paper  at  the  opening  of 
this  question.  He  said  that  he  had  held,  for  forty  years,  that  useful, 
industrial  productive  work  was  the  life  of  good  prison  management.  All 
that  I have  gleaned  from  the  experience  of  others  also  confirms  this 
opinion.  It  is  based  on  the  conviction  that  this  is  one  of  the  very  best 
means  of  moral  training. 

The  arguments  in  favor  of  industrial  labor  are — 

1.  This  is  the  natural  arrangement;  such  employment  suggests 
itself. 

2.  By  this  means  much  of  the  cost  of  criminal  prosecution  and  tfie 
convict’s  maintenance  may  be  saved  to  society. 
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3.  Such  employment  is  not  degrading  and  tends  to  promote  tlie  self- 
respect  of  the  prisoner. 

4.  By  this  kind  of  work  the  prisoner  may  assist  in  the  support  of  his 
family,  and  accumulate  a fund  to  assist  himself  after  his  liberation. 

5.  It  better  prepares  the  prisoner  to  earn  an  honest  living  after  his 
release  from  confinement. 

Major  Fulfoed  (Stafford  jail)  contended  that  prisons  were  not 
reformatories,  but  should  be  a terror  to  criminals.  The  penal  element 
in  county  prisons  was  much  decreased  in  consequence  of  the  report  of 
the  House  of  Lords  committee,  and  the  number  in  his  prison  had  since 
dropped  from  780  to  200.  This  may  not  be  entirely  due  to  the  penal 
element,  but  those  who  were  not  professional  thieves  were  certainly 
deterred  by  the  penal  element.  The  prisoners  were  offered  work  on 
their  disliarge,  and  of  those  who  accepted  it,  not  more  than  three  or 
four  per  cent,  ever  returned  to  jail.  High  moral  teaching  had  no  effect 
on  the  professional  thief  and  drunkard,  who  were  scarcely  reformed  in 
more  than  one  case  in  a hundred.  The  prisoner  liked  to  break  the  mon- 
otony of  cell  life  and  talk  to  the  governor  or  the  chaplain  of  his  reform  ;x 
they  still  looked  upon  imprisonment,  however,  as  one  of  the  accidents  in 
their  profession,  and  they  believed  in  reform  if  it  would  help  them  out 
of  confinement.  Getting  at  liberty,  they  have  no  use  for  the  aid  socie- 
ties and  the  help  of  friends  to  return  to  an  honest  life,  and  their  return 
to  the  jail  might  be  expected  at  any  time.  The  thief  intends  to  be  a 
thief;  he  should  therefore  be  sentenced  to  imprisonment  a time  suffi- 
ciently long  to  break  up  his  habits  thoroughly. 

Gen.  Pilsbury  (Albany,  KY.)  thought  penal  labor  was  not  calcu- 
lated to  reform  men. 

Dr.  Wines  referred  to  the  Moscow  House  of  Correction,  founded,  and 
for  six  years  managed,  by  Count  Saloliub.  He  said  the  prisoner  was 
here  allowed  to  choose  a trade,  and  on  mastering  it  had  two-thirds  of  his 
earnings.  During  the  six  years  there  were  2,100  prisoners  sent  out,  and 
only  nine  had  returned,  while  hundreds  were  pursuing  the  arts  of  peace- 
ful life. 

Me.  Hibbeet,  M.  P.,  said  that  in  Salford  prison  there  were  generally 
TOO  prisoners,  and  all  had  to  perform  a certain  amount  of  tread  mill 
labor,  which  was  used  as  a lever  to  industrial  labor.  Industrial  labor 
alone  was  insufficient  with  short  sentences. 

Sir  J.  BoweIng  warmly  condemned  the  tread-mill,  and  rejoiced  that 
the  continental  languages  had  no  word  to  express  it.  It  should  be 
called  a work-master  or  wind-raiser.  In  Scotland  it  was  viewed  with 
horror.  It  has  a tendency  only  to  harden  the  jail-bird,  and  made  him 
associate  the  idea  of  non-productiveness  with  labor,  and  this  operated 
badly  upon  his  subsequent  life. 
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M.  V aucher  Cremieux  said  it  was  easier  to  reform  juveniles  than 
adults.  Great  progress  had  been  made  in  reformatories,  and  he  partic- 
ularly advocated  agricultural  colonies  like  Mettray,  where  out  of  4,000 
inmates  it  was  believed  there  had  not  been  one  who  had  not  been  com-, 
pletely  regenerated.  If  juvenile  offenders  were  reformed  the  germ  of 
crime  was  destroyed. 

Mr.  A.  D.  Hendrickson,  representing  the  industrial  school  in  Wis-, 
cousin,  said  it  was  commenced  seven  years  ago,  on  the  congregate  plan. 
One  of  the  boys  set  the  old  building  on  lire,  and  it  was  burnt  down,  no 
lives  being  Josh  It  was  full  of  bars  and  gates.  They  heard  of  the 
family  system,  and  resolved  to  adopt  it  in  the  new  building.  The  boys 
were  divided  into  groups  of  thirty-five,  a man  and  his  wife  taking  charge 
of  each  group — he  should  prefer  a smaller  number.  There  was  a school- 
house,  also  a ship,  and  nearly  300  acres  of  land.  Some  were  employed 
on-  the  farm,  others  in  the  garden,  in  making  brooms,  willow  baskets, 
cane-seated  chairs,  etc.,  viz  : those  unable  to  learn  a business.  Some 
wefe  tailors,  shoemakers,  etc.  There  were  no  bolts  or  locks,  and  the 
boys  were  sent  out  miles  with  a team,  every  confidence  being  shown  in 
them.  They  were  educated  physically,  intellectually  and  morally. 

M.  Victor  Bournat  remarked  that  while  England  had  her  Miss 
Carpenter,  France  had  her  M.  Demetz,  who  regretted  that  lie  could  not 
attend  the  Congress,  but  wished  it  God  speed,  The  French  law  pre- 
scribed that  when  a person  under  sixteen  years  of  age  was  charged  with 
vagrancy  or  theft  the  question  should  be  put  whether  he  had  acted 
knowingly,  and  had  understood  the  consequences  of  his  actions.  If 
this  was  answered  in  the  negative  the  prisoner  was  restored  to  his 
parents;  or,  if  he  had  none,  was  sent  to  a penitentiary  colony.  Young 
offenders  sentenced  to  less  than  two  years’  imprisonment  were  also  sent 
thither.  Those  sentenced  to  longer  terms  were  sent  to  correctional  col- 
onies, as  also  insubordinate  inmates  of  the  penitentiary  colonies.  The 
prison  of  La  Boquette,  the  only  one  on  the  cellular  system,  received 
minors  arrested  or  accused.  If  they  behaved  well  they  were  set  at  - 
liberty  and  apprenticed  to  a trade.  If  they  behaved  well  they  were 
never  interfered  with  ; but  if  otherwise,  they  were  sent  back  to  prison. 
In  the  country  juvenile  delinquents  were  chiefly  employed  in  agricul- 
ture. 

Mr.  James  Marshael  referred  to  the  Feltham  industrial  school,  the 
first  of  the  kind  established  in  England.  Unfortunately,  the  age  of 
those  admitted  was  limited  to  fourteen,  and  the  training,  extended  over 
three  years.  The  institution  was  partly  a reformatory  and  partly  an 
industrial  school.  A ship  was  sunk  in  the  ground  with  the  Hew  of 
qualifying  them  for  sailors,  which  many  of  them  became,  being  well 
received  by  captains.  Military  training  inculcated  habits  of  submission 
and  discipline.  Middlesex  had  also  established  an  institution  for  girls 


at  Hampstead.  Religious  instruction  was  given,  health  was  attended 
to,  and  education  and  industrial  training  were  given;  cooking,  house- 
work, etc.,  being  also  taught.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  situ- 
ations for  them,  for  they  were  more  skilled  servants  than  proceeded  from 
many  an  honest  man’s  home. 

On  the  adjourned  discussion  upon  this  question,  Mr.  Herbert  Saf- 
ford  asked  whether  it  was  the  practice  in  Hew  York  to  compel  parents 
to  pay  for  the  maintenance  of  their  children  in  the  institutions  referred 
to,  and  whether  the  country  homes,  to  which  allusion  had  been  made, 
were  large  or  small. 

Mr.  0.  L.  Brace  replied  that  poor  parents  were  not  obliged  to  pay 
for  the  maintenance  of  their  children  in  these  institutions,  but  if  they 
chose  to  do  so  they  could.  The  farmer’s  homes  were  very  simple,  hum- 
ble affairs,  and  were  ranged,  according  to  western  society,  on  a very 
equal  plan ; so  that  a child  placed  in  one  of  these  homes  became  a 
member  of  the  family,  grew  up  with  the  rest  of  the  children,  and  shared 
all  the  benefits  of  their  society. 

In  answer  to  Sir  J.  Bowring,  Mr.  C.  L.  Brace  said  there  was  no  mag- 
isterial power  of  committal  to  the  institution. 

Mr.  1 1 owe  (Ohio)  said  he  appeared  there  as  the  representative  of  a 
free  school,  established  on  what  was  called  the  family  system.  Mr. 
Foote  had  explained  how  the  system  became  introduced.  It  had  been 
supposed  that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  manage  the'  wild  and  vicious 
boys  of  their  country  upon  the  open  plan,  where  there  were  no  bolts  or 
bars  or  prison  appliances.  The  Legislature  did  not  listen  to  the  request 
that  was  made  for  money  to  build  a house  of  refuge ; but  permission  to 
use  what  was  called  a lock-up,  a stone  building  16  feet  by  22  feet,  was 
obtained.  About  half-a-dozen  cells  were  constructed  in  it  for  refractory 
cases,  but  they  were  not  wanted.  Subsequently  cottages  were  built, 
100  feet  apart,  with  distinct  play  grounds,  at  a cost  of  2,000?,  or  10,000 
dollars.  Each  cottage  was  designed  for  fifty  boys,  requiring  three  per- 
sons to  conduct  it — a man  and  his  wife  and  an  assistant.  The  church 
which  had  been  erected  for  the  use  of  this  institution  was  t lie  only 
church  in  the  United  States  towards  the  building  of  which  the  State 
Legislature  had  contributed.  Half  the  boys  attended  school  in  the 
morning,  and  the  other  half  in  the  afternoon.  The  orchard  contains 
300  acres.  Fourteen  hundred  boys  have  been  discharged  from  the  insti- 
tution since  its  establishment,  and  only  six  had  since  been  convicted 
and  sent  to  prison. 

Sir  T.  Fowell  Buxton  did  not  think  the  experience  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  had  anything  better  to 
teach  the  Congress  than  the  system  which  had  just  been  described  by 
Mr.  Howe.  The  great  point  of  difference  between  this  system  and  the 
one  prevalent  in  this  country  was  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  keep  the 
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boys  in  the  institution  in  New  York  for  so  long  a period  as  we  were 
compelled  to  keep  them  in  similar  institutions  hi  this  country.  The 
average  time  during  which  the  boys  were  kept  in  the  New  York  institu- 
tion was  about  six  months  ; but  in  England  he  believed  it  was  seldom 
possible  to  reduce  the  average  retention  to  less  than  twelve  or  eighteen 
months.  He  would,  consequently,  like  to  have  more  information  on 
this  point.  The  circumstances  of  the  population  in  the  United  States 
rendered  it  easier  to  get  rid  of  the  boys.  There  they  conld  be  more 
easily  fitted  for  the  lives  which  lay  before  them ; and  it  might  be  that 
there  were  also  greater  facilities  for  sending  them  out  to  the  distant 
Western  States,  where  the  population  was  thin,  where  there  was  much 
to  do,  and  where  there  was  one  single  habit  of  manual  labor  throughout 
the  whole  population.  When  a boy  got  to  those  parts  he  had  no  chance 
of  finding  another  lazy  boy  to  play  with,  if  he  wanted  to  do  so.  It 
might  also  be  that  in  England  we  were  rather  too  aspiring  in  the  homes 
which  we  sought  for  the  children.  On  these  points  he  would  be  glad  to 
have  further  information. 

Sin  John  Boweing  said  it  was  true  that  the  average  period  of  de- 
tention in  the  homes  was  about  six  months ; but  it  was  to  be  remember- 
ed that  the  children  in  them  were  not  generally  criminal  children ; they 
were  neglected,  deserted,  or  vagrant  children,  whom  it  Was  not  thought 
necessary  to  keep  for  a long  period.  Then  home  influence  was  vastly 
superior  to  that  of  a public  institution ; and  it  so  happened  that  there 
was  an  endless  demand  in  the  west  for  children’s  labor.  The  homes 
they  found  were  not  luxurious,  but  there  were  no  better  homes  in  the 
world  than  those  good  western  homes.  The  children  grew  up  under 
the  best  influence,  and  ultimately  became  farmers  as  tenants  or  free- 
holders. 

Me.  Bakee  said  he  had  now  been  a reformatory  school  manager  for 
little  more  than  twenty  years  and  three  months,  and  he  had  found  that 
one  reformatory  school  was  like  another.  Mr.  Baker  then  described 
the  experiment  he  made  twenty  years  ago,  and  the  efforts  that  were 
then  put  forth  to  procure  government  assistance.  The  first  object  they 
had  in  view  was  not  so  much  the  reform  of  the  boys  as  the  putting  of 
them  in  a place  where  they  could  not  corrupt  others,  and  the  result  jus- 
tified this  view.  In  1856  laws  were  passed  enabling  reformatories  to 
spring  up  pretty  well  over  the  country.  Juvenile  •crime  had  been 
steadily  increasing,  the  number  of  committals  that  year  being  within 
19  of  14,000.  In  1860,  the  number  of  committals  was  reduced  to  8,029. 
That  was  a satisfactory  and  encouraging  result. 

Me.  Foote  (Ohio)  spoke  in  high  terms  of  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Howe  in 
regard  to  the  establishment  of  homes  for  the  reformation  and  training 
of  boys,  and  remarked  that  industrial  schools  were  now  springing  up 
all  over  the  country. 


Baron  Yon  IIoltzendorff  said  that  amongst  the  preventive  meas- 
ures in  Germany  was  compulsory  education,  which  had  worked  in  such 
a way  that  such  spectacles  as  met  the  eye  in  New  York  or  London,  or 
in  any  of  the  great  towns,  could  not  he  seen  in  Berlin.  They  must  not 
wait  until  a child  appeared  to  he  on  the  verge  of  crime,  hut  he  should 
he  instructed  as  to  his  duty  to  society  and  himself  beforehand.  No 
child  under  twelve  years  of  age  in  Germany  could  be  brought  before 
the  magistrate  for  any  offense  he  might  have  committed.  It  was  re- 
ported to  the  schoolmaster,  who  inflicted  on  the  offender  the  necessary 
chastisement.  Then  the  law  said  that  a hoy  between  the  age  of  twelve 
and  eighteen  might  he  sent  to  a reformatory,  which  was  generally  un- 
der the  management  of  private  persons.  There  he  might  he  detained 
until  the  age  of  twenty.  lie  was  of  opinion  that  the  progressive  treat- 
ment might  he  applied  to  juvenile  delinquency.  The  prevailing  opinion 
in  Germany  was  that  it  was  not  sufficient  merely  to  detain  a child  to  the 
age  of  thirteen  and  fourteen  at  a public  school,  hut  that  there  should 
he  a complementary  course  to  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  that  hoys  and 
gii'ls  who  had  left  school  ought  to  he  obliged  to  attend  evening  lectures 
twice  a week.  This  was  thought  desirable  because  the  period  he  had 
mentioned  was  a very  dangerous  one.  Such  a complementary  course 
was  believed  to  he  of  much  importance,  and  some  such  provision  had 
been  already  made  in  Saxony.  The  subject  was  now  occupying  the  at- 
tention of  the  Prussian  government. 

Mb.  A.  D.  IIendricksen  gave  an  account  of  a school  for  the  State 
of  \\  isconsin.  It  was  exclusively  for  boys  who  had  committed  crime, 
or  who  were  vagrants,  having  no  visible  means  of  support ; and  the 
latter  class  consisted  largely  of  the  sons  of  widows  and  of  absolute  or- 
phans, who  were  looked  after  up  to  the  age  of  twenty-one.  A board  of 
five  appointed  by  the  managers  had  entire  control  of  the  school,  which 
was  periodically  visited  and  reported  upon  by  a committee  appointed 
by  the  legislature.  Last  year  there  were  2SS  inmates,  of  whom  81  were 
American  born,  57  were  Irish,  48  German,  40  English,  1G  colored,  8 
French,  and  G Norwegian,  the  remainder  being  Welsh,  Hollanders, 
Canadians,  Prussians,  Poles,  etc.  The  object  of  this  institution  was  to 
destroy  the  prison  by  rendering  it  unnecessary,  as  a certain  Assyrian 
king  destroyed  his  enemies  by  making  them  his  friends. 

Dr.  Guillaume  observed  that  the  people  of  Switzerland  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  only  means  of  destroying  crime  was  by  taking 
means  to  prevent  it.  Statistics  showed  that  the  want  of  proper  educa- 
tion was  a principal  cause,  if  not  the  only  cause,  of  crime.  Some  of  the 
causes  of  crime  were  of  long  standing,  and  sometimes  they  were  heredi- 
tary ; but  he  contended  that  a suitable  education  in  infancy  would  de- 
stroy or  remove  the  hereditary  predisposition  to  crime.  He  remarked 
that  virtue  was  hereditary,  and  that  probably  the  greatest  philanthro- 
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sts  of  the  day  owed  their  virtues  to  the  influence  of  several  genera- 
tions. Neglected  children  were  not  responsible  for  their  moral  in- 
firmity, although  it  subsequently  might  entail  upon  them  public  chas- 
tisement. He  agreed  with  the  gentleman  who  had  preceded  him  as  to 
the  importance  of  reformatory  treatment  of  juvenile  offenders,  but  held 
that  if  Christian  and  charitable  families  could  be  found  to  place  them 
iu,  it  would  be  a preferable  plan.  As  in  Switzerland  a sufficient  num- 
ber of  such  families  could  not  be  found,  they  had  been  compelled  to  es- 
tablish institutions  in  which  to  educate  orphan  and  neglected  children, 
and  they  had  now  in  existence  some  seventy  or  eighty  of  them.  All 
were  organized  so  that  they  might  resemble  as  much  as  possible  the 
family  circle,  and  the  results,  he  was  happy  to  say,  were  very  satisfac- 
tory. The  cases  of  unsuccessful  treatment  were  not  more  than  ten  or 
fifteen  per  cent.,  and  what  he  meant  by  those  who  turned  out  well  was 
that  the  children  grew  up  orderly  and  respectable  people,  honestly 
earning  their  living,  subsequently  marrying,  and  becoming  themselves 
founders  of  new  homes,  which  was  the  grand  object  of  life. 

Mr.  W.  II.  Wills,  (Nottingham,)  said  that  twenty  years  ago  he  had 
an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  effect  of  giving  fifty  of  the  best  con- 
ducted boys  in  a school  gardens  to  cultivate  ; and  this  had  a powerful 
influence  upon  all  the  boys  in  the  institution,  which  was  four  times  the 
number  named. 

The  Kev.  W.  T.  Crombleholme  adverted  to  a statement  by  Baron 
Holtzendorff  that  children  under  twelve,  instead  of  being  taken  before 
a magistrate,  were  taken  before  the  schoolmaster,  who  was  the  person 
appointed  to  correct  them.  The  statement  suggested  that  in  Germany 
a schoolmaster  must  be  made  more  of,  and  be  a more  responsible  person 
than  the  schoolmaster  was  in  this  country;  and  he  could  not  help  think- 
ing that  if  the  schoolmaster  hero  had  a better  position,  and  was  looked 
up  to  with  more  respect,  that  would  have  an  exceedingly  good  influence 
on  schools  and  on  children  generally.  It  was  added  that  when  a boy 
had  left  school  at  twelve  or  thirteen  lie  was  obliged  to  attend  lectures 
once  or  twice  a week.  He  supposed  such  instruction  corresponded  to 
that  given  in  English  night-schools,  which  he  was  sorry  to  say  had  tor 
some  time  been  loosing  ground.  The  government  appeared  to  be  mak- 
ing them  of  less  importance  than  they  really  had  been,  and  than  they 
really  ought  to  be ; and  it  would  be  well  if  the  public  would  give  the 
matter  a little  more  consideration.  The  night-schools  in  the  large  man- 
ufacturing towns  would  become  almost  useless  unless  more  encourage- 
ment were  given  to  them  in  the  way  of  examination.  He  was  glad  that 
the  Congress  had  given  expression  to  the  feeling  that  the  improvement 
of  the  condition  of  children  and  the  prevention  of  crime  was  a matter 
of  far  more  importance  than  cost ; but  be  regretted  that  there  appeared 
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to  be  among  economists  a strong  feeling  against  industrial  and  reforma- 
tory schools  which  militated  strongly  against  the  increase  of  their  num- 
ber. Money  spent  upon  industrial  schools  and  reformatories  was  ex- 
ceedingly well  laid  out.  During  the  last  few  months  an  attempt  had 
been  made  to  take  the  inspection  of  industrial  schools  and  reformatories 
from  the  home  office,  and  to  place  it  under  the  education  department. 
It  was  felt  by  the  managers  that  this  would  be  a misfortune,  and  it  had 
been  prevented  for  the  present.  The  training  in  industrial  schools  and 
reformatories  was  of  a different  character  from  that  in  elementary 
schools  ; but  in  the  former  special  attention  had  to  be  paid  to  the  forma- 
tion of  habits  of  order,  industry,  and  self-respect.  It  was  not  possible 
to  apply  to  industrial  schools  and  reformatories  the  same  standard  of 
examination  that  was  applied  to  elementary  schools,  because  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  pay  more  regard  to  moral  training  than  reading  and  writing. 

Me.  AspinAll,  (Liverpool,)  did  not  think  any  day  of  the  Congress 
had  been  more  usefully  occupied  than  this  had  been  so  far.  In  England 
we  were  beginning  to  appreciate  that  prevention  was  better  than  cure, 
and  was  much  more  likely  to  succeed.  We  might  prevent  where  we 
could  not  cure.  In  the  matter  of  moral  and  religious  training  it  was 
better  to  strengthen  those  who  stand  than  to  eiideavor  to  lift  up  those 
who  fall ; the  one  ought  to  be  done  and  the  other  not  neglected.  Credit 
enough  had  not  been  given — that  they  would  never  seek  nor  desire  it — 
to  the  originators  of  the  reformatory  movement.  (A  voice:  That  as 
true.)  It  was  much  to  be  regretted  that  in  this  country  we  could  not 
sufficiently  often  get  Parliament  to  make  social  questions  imperial  ones. 
We  had  exciting  party  conflicts,  but  they  were  not  so  profitable  to  the 
masses  as  they  ought  to  be,  considering  the  time  they  occupied  and  the 
matters  which  they  prevented  Parliament  considering.  Thanks  to  Miss 
Carpenter  we  had  some  reformatories  ; but  we  had  masses  of  popula- 
tion congregated  in  the  most  artificial  manner,  in  lanes  and  valleys, 
which  we  did  not  show  to  foreigners.  We  ought  to  be  ashamed  that 
with  all  our  wealth  we  had  done  so  little  for  the  valuable  lives  of  teem- 
ing millions,  who  ought  to  be  the  first  consideration  of  a Christian  com- 
munity. We  now  had  in  England  in  full  working  order  our  reformatory 
system,  which  reached  certain  of  the  poor,  wretched  and  suffering  class ; 
we  had  our  industrial  schools,  which  were  admirably  designed  to  reach 
others  of  the  same  class  ; we  had  our  workhouse  schools,  which  educated 
a large  number  of  poor  and  neglected  children,  and  now,  following  the 
example  of  Germany  and  other  states,  we  had  made  elementary  educa- 
tion compulsory ; but  even  these  four  agencies  for  ameliorating  the  con- 
dition of  our  neglected  classes,  would  leave  a large  area  for  philanthro- 
pic effort  in  our  great  towns.  In  order  to  be  sent  to  a reformatory,  a 
child  must  have  committed  a distinct  act,  indicating  the  necessity  for 
reformation  ; in  order  to  be  sent  to  an  industrial  school  a child  must  be 
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wholly  neglected  and  likely  to  fall  into  crime ; before  entering  a work- 
house a child  must  be  essentially  a pauper,  which  is  a melancholy  start- 
ing point  in  life.  And  many  children  who  would  be  sent  to  school  under 
the  compulsory  act,  would  emerge  daily  from  homes  in  wretched  alleys, 
cellars  and  garrets  in  which  they  would  be  subjected  to  the  most  dread- 
ful influences ; and  looking  to  the  morally  pestiferous  atmosphere 
breathed  by  many  who  would  not  come  more  under  the  influence  of  the 
law  then,  there  was  a very  large  held  open  to  ladies  and  others  fordoing 
a great  work  in  improving  the  parents  of  the  children.  We  must  take 
care  of  the  children ; but  was  it  not  a needful  and  urgent  thing  to  do 
something  for  the  homes  in  which  they  lived  ? We  had  yet  to  learn  that 
advanced  civilization  meant  something  more  than  pomp,  vanity,  show 
and  self-indulgence;  that  civilization  meant  the  uplifting  of  the  poor  to 
a position  at  least  of  consistency  with  those  philanthropic  and  Christian 
principles  which  we  all  professed  to  act  upon,  but  which  we  most  of  us 
practically  ignored  in  our  daily  life. 

The  Rev.  S.  C.  Baker,  avIio  could  plead  three  apprenticeships  to  re- 
formatory management,  said  that  that  for  boys  with  which  ho  was  now 
connected  in  Monmouthshire,  although  it  was  smallest,  was  not  the  least 
successful.  As  to  the  family  system,  they  had  no  choice ; they  had  been 
a small  family  from  first  to  last ; the  managers  had  considered  them- 
selves in  loco  parentis,  and  the  superintendent  and  his  wife  had  acted  as 
father  and  mother  to  the  boys,  who  had  come  to  regard  them  as  such, 
and  that  not  only  in  the  school,  but  also  when  they  had  left  it  and  gone 
into  the  world ; so  much  so  that  on  their  earnest  entreaty  the  matron 
had  gone  to  nurse  boys  that  had  suffered  illness  in  their  situations. 
There  could  be  no  question  of  the  importance  of  the  family  system,  be- 
cause the  object  was  to  reinstate  boys,  not  only  as  inmates  of  institu- 
tions, but  as  members  of  families  and  of  society.  People  who  went  to 
see  the  Monmouthshire  reformatory  were  somehow  disappointed  to  find 
that  the  home  was  simply  a farmhouse,  and  that  the  school  was  held  in 
the  barn;  yet  there  was  almost  everything  that  a reformatory  should 
have.  The  farm  when  taken  was  in  a rough,  uncultivated  and  exhaus- 
ted state,  but  by  degrees  it  had  been  brought  into  good  condition.  Gar- 
dening was  one  of  the  most  important  features  in  the  reformation  of  the 
boys,  and  nearly  the  whole  farm  was  now  a well  kept  garden.  Hot  only 
did  the  work  reform  the  boys,  but  the  undertaking  was  most  successful- 
in  a pecuniary  point  of  view  ; so  much  so,  that  when  a return  was  made 
to  the  inspector,  lie  sent  it  back,  on  the  erroneous  assumption  that  there 
must  be  a mistake  in  the  reported  amount  of  profits. 

Me.  A.  H.  Safford  desired  the  meeting  to  return  to  the  discussion 
of  the  relative  merits  of  large  and  small  establishments.  The  printed 
reports  seemed  to  show  that  whatever  might  be  the  advantages  in  re- 
gard to  training,  the  advantages  as  regarded  expense  was  greatly  in 
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favor  of  small  establishments ; and  that  had  been  one  experience  in 
England.  Personally  he  saw  ten  thousand  criminals  a-  year,  and  his 
conclusion  was  that  the  want  to  be  supplied  was  that  of  home  influence. 
In  too  many  cases  children  were  brought  before  the  magistrates  by  their 
parents,  or  more  generally  their  step-parents,  with  a view  to  their  ob- 
taining the  advantages  of  the  education  supplied  at  the  industrial 
schools.  We  had  been  too  tender-hearted  in  the  past  about  making  ed- 
ucation compulsory ; we  allowed  the  thistle  to  take  root  and  to  flower 
and  the  seed  to  spread,  and  then  parents  who  would  consider  it  a dis- 
grace to  send  their  children  to  a workhouse  school,  sought  to'  get  them 
into  an  industrial  sehool.  We  should  strike  at  the  root  of  this  by  a 
direct  system  of  compulsory  education.  Cases  had  occurred  in  which 
parents  with  an  income  of  21  a week  had  got  one  child,  two  children, 
and  even  three  children  into  industrial  schools,  and  those  parents  did 
not  pay  to  government  even  what  it  would  cost  to  keep  the  children  in 
bread  and  butter.  They  wholly  seemed  to  have  lost  sight  of  the  ques- 
tion raised  by  Miss  Carpenter,  whether  it  was  possible  to  procure  em- 
ployment for  children  without  the  intervention  of  industrial  and  reform- 
atory schools  ; but  this  seemed  to  him  to  be  a matter  of  very  great  im- 
portance. If  we  could  provide  criminal  training  without  subjecting 
youths  to  the  stigma  of  a criminal  proceeding,  we  should  do  much  good. 
He  supported  any  proposition  for  placing  children  under  the  protection 
of  the  State  instead  of  leaving  them  in  the  hands  of  degraded  and  dis- 
solute people,  living  in  miserable  overcrowded  rooms  and  houses.  We 
were  too  tender-hearted  in  our  treatment  of  marine  store-dealers  who 
made  purchases  of  children  under  sixteen.  We  must  stop  that  traffic, 
to  remove  the  temptation  which  it  offered  to  children  ; and  if  we  eouUj 
get  hold  of  them  and  accustom  them  to  hard  work,  they  would  not  be- 
come thieves. 

The  Eight  Hon.  Sir  Walter  Cropton  said  it  was  clear  that  the 
feeling  of  the  meeting  was  in  favor  of  the  family  system  as  opposed  to 
the  congregated  system. 

Mrs.  Meredith  very  much  wished  to  know  what  became  of  the 
children  of  prisoners  in  continental  countries,  and  what  was  done  with 
children  born  in  prison  of  mothers  who  were  not  married. 

Dr.  Marquardsen  (Bavaria)  said  that  in  Bavaria  such  children  were 
taken  care  of  by  the  State,  as  if  their  parents  were  not  living. 

Mrs.  Meredith  : When  parents  are  discharged  from  prison  must 
they  take  their  children  immediately  1 

Dr.  Marquardsen  : If  they  are  able  to  support  them  they  can  get 
their  children  back  again. 

Mrs.  Meredith  : But  if  they  are  unable  ■ 
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Dr.  Marquakdsen  : When  children  are  not  provided  for  as  to  in- 
struction, the  State  interferes. 

Mrs.  Meredith:  But  if  a woman  comes  out  of  prison  without  means 
of  support,  and  if  she  has  a child,  do  you  allow  her  to  return  with  her 
child  to  an  abode  where  crime  is  rampant ? 

Dr.  Marquakdsen  : The  State  assumes  the  right  to  look  after  child- 
ren compulsorily. 

Dr.  Guillaume  said  that  in  Switzerland  the  children  of  parents  in 
prison  were  cared  for  by  the  Commune,  the  local  authorities  being  com- 
pelled to  extend  this  care  to  them.  It  was,  however,  of  a selfish  nature, 
and  wanted  heart.  Private  assistance  was  destined  to  replace  the  obli- 
gatory assistance. 

Mrs.  Meredith  : Such  as  is  afforded  in  this  country  * 

Dr.  Guillaume  : Certainly.  1 have  been  charmed  by  my  visits  to 
the  industrial  schools  of  England. 

The  Bey.  Joshua  Coit  (Massachusetts)  said  that  in  that  State  such 
children  became  wards  of  the  State;  they  were  placed  in  reformatory 
schools,  and  might  be  put  in  the  charge  of  families,  where  they  would 
be  visited  by  the  State  agents.  In  many  cases,  children  under  sixteen 
w ho  were  accused  of  crime  were  not  placed  in  reformatories  at  all,  but 
were  at  once  placed  with  families.  In  reply  to  the  question,  Does  the 
parent  absolutely,  in  all  cases,  lose  control  of  the  child  ? he  said,  Yes, 
except  under  special  circumstances;  when,  by  order  of  the  court,  a child 
may  be  given  up. 

Mr.  Ford  said  that  hitherto  certified  industrial  schools  for  those  who 
were  not  sent  to  prison  had  been  established  in  this  country  wholly  by 
voluntary  effort.  Xow  that  education  had  been  made  compulsory, 
counties  and  burroughs  had  the  power  to  establish  such  schools.  It 
was  a singular  fact  that  in  England  the  more  criminal  institutions,  the 
reformatories,  had  remained  stationary  ten  years ; and  these  were  only 
sixty-four  or  sixty-five.  But  the  least  criminal  class  of  institutions — 
the  industrial  schools — had  more  than  doubled  in  number  during  the 
same  period.  In  18G1  there  were  forty-one,  and  fifty  had  been  estab- 
lished since.  Thus  it  appeared  that  the  least  criminal  class  were  doing 
away  with  the  necessity  for  the  more  criminal  class,  and  he  did  not 
doubt  that  some  reformatories  would  soon  be  turned  into  certified  in- 
dustrial schools.  Altogether,  40,000  had  passed  through  the  schools 
since  1854.  The  greater  part  of  the  money  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
schools  had  hitherto  been  provided  by  the  government ; but  part  had 
been  contributed  from  local  rates,  by  parents,  and  by  the  proceeds  of  in- 
dustrial work. 
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At  this  point  the  discussion  of  the  subject  in  full  Congress  was  stop- 
ped ; but  it  was  resumed  in  one  of  the  three  sections  which  sat  on  the 
last  day  of  the  Congress,  in  a room  of  the  Society  of  Arts.  In  this  Mr. 
A.  II.  Safford  asked  whether  Miss  Carpenter  proposed  that  compulsory 
power  should  be  sought  ? For  instance,  supposing  the  parents  deceived 
the  school  board  as  to  their  inability  to  pay,  ought  power  to  be  used  to 
proceed  against  the  parents  for  the  recovery  of  the  payment  which  the 
board  had  made  for  the  education  of  the  child? 

Miss  Carpenter  thought  all  that  would  be  remedied  by  the  investi- 
gations of  the  school  agents,  who  performed  the  most  important  part  of 
the  whole  system.  When  the  school  board  at  Bristol  began  to  work, 
they  appeared  to  have  a liking  for  school  agents,  and  at  first  tried  to 
get  the  assistance  of  the  one  she  had.  They  divided  the  city  into  four 
parts,  appointing  an  agent  for  each ; but  in  that  part  which  had  pre- 
viously been  worked  by  her  own  agent,  there  were  several  courts  he  had 
visited  which  the  school  board  agent  passed  over  altogether.  His  ex- 
cuse was  that  he  had  not  time  enough  to  look  after  them. 

Mr.  Marshall  heartily  approved  the  scheme  shadowed  forth  in  the 
remarks  of  Miss  Carpenter,  as  one  calculated  to  reach  the  class  for 
whom  it  was  intended.  It  was  remarkable,  however,  that  so  many  of 
the  neglected  children  that  swarmed  our  streets  belonged  to  parents  of 
the  artisan  class,  who,  being  addicted  to  drink,  were,  more  or  less,  in  a 
state  of  abject  poverty,  though  in  the  receipt  of  good  wages.  Some- 
thing ought  to  be  done  for  such  children.  The  poor-law  guardians  could 
not  help  them  ; for,  so  long  as  the  parent  was  getting  good  wages  they 
coidd  not  interfere,  and  they  did  not  interfere  at  all,  except  on  his  owu 
application  for  relief.  A plan  was  in  operation  at  Aberdeen  and  Edin- 
burgh similar  to  that  described  by  Miss  Carpenter,  and  was  attended 
with  good  moral  effects.  Such  was  the  dirty  and  ragged  condition  of 
the  children,  that  unless  some  special  means  were  applied,  they  would 
be  quite  unfit  for  schooling.  Many  of  them  were  hungry  as  well.  The 
way  in  which  the  difficulty  was  met  in  Aberdeen  and  Edinburgh,  and 
perhaps  elsewhere,  was  this : On  entering  the  school,  the  children  laid 
aside  rags,  and,  after  having  taken  a good  bath,  a suitable  dress  was 
put  on  them,  and  they  wore  it  the  whole  day.  They  were  taught  such 
things  as  they  were  capable  of  learning ; they  had  a playground,  food 
of  a simple  character  was  given  to  them,  and  at  night,  resuming  their 
old  clothing,  they  returned  home.  By  staying  at  the  school  all  day,  they 
were  able  to  learn  at  least  the  elements  of  civilization  and  good  man- 
ners, cleanliness,  and  so  on,  and  that  learning  had  its  good  effect  upon 
their  parents  and  all  with  whom  they  came  in  contact.  The  agency  was 
altogether  a voluntary  one,  and  he  agreed  with  Miss  Carpenter  as  to 
the  desirableness  of  having  the  co-operation  of  the  school  board  agents 
to  enforce  attendance,  though  he  feared  they  would  not  get  much  pay- 
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ment  from  the  parents  for  schooling,  as  was  shown  in  the  case  of  those 
children  who  were  sent  to  the  reformatories.  The  magistrates  ordered 
the  parents  to  pay  so  much  a week  towards  the  maintenance  of  their 
children,  and,  although  the  sum  was  comparatively  small,  very  little 
could  he  got  from  the  reckless  parents ; and  then  the  remedy  was 
almost  worse  than  the  disease,  for  if  the  magistrate  sent  the  defaulters 
to  prison,  the  family  would  he  dispersed,  and,  in  all  probability,  sent  to 
the  poorliouse,  their  only  source  of  maintenance,  the  father’s  wages, 
having  gone  with  his  committal.  Unquestionably  Miss  Carpenter’s  plan 
was  in  some  measure  attended  with  the  risk  of  relieving  the  parents  of 
a liability  that  they  ought  to  undertake,  and  not  a few  negligent  ones 
would  eagerly  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  shifting  their  re- 
sponsibility on  to  other  people’s  shoulders;  but  at  the. same  time,  it  was 
a deplorable  thing  to  let  children,  wholly  neglected  by  their  guardians, 
grow  up  in  crime  and  misery.  The  measure  suggested  by  Miss  Car- 
penter promised  well,  as  a whole,  and  lie  hoped  it  would  have  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Legislature. 

Colonel  Batcliff,  referring  to  the  James  Street  Industrial  School 
at  Birmingham,  established  twenty  five  years  ago,  said  the  system 
worked  there  produced  the  most  beneficial  results,  not  only  on  account 
of  the  education  given,  but  also  because  the  various  trades  carried  on 
created  in  the  children  healthy  habits,  that  induced,  in  their  turn,  a 
desire  to  continue  those  occupations  after  leaving  the  school.  It  was  of 
the  greatest  importance  that  institutions  of  this  character  should  be 
organized  under  the  school  boards.  With  regard  to  workhouse  schools, 
the  associations  of  tbe  house  were  inseparable  from  the  school,  and  the 
children  grew  up  indifferent  to  their  position  in  after  life.  This  had  been 
made  manifest  over  and  over  again  ; and  where  entire  separation  had 
been  made,  the  result  was  quite  different.  In  Birmingham,  some  years 
ago,  before  the  present  workhouse  school  was  built,  the  more  expe- 
•rienced  members  of  the  board  of  guardians  decided  that  there  should 
be  a complete  separation  from  the  bouse ; but  unfortunately  there  were 
other  guardians  who  overruled  the  decision,  in  the  belief  that  the  mere 
erection  of  a wall  between  the  school  and  the  house  would  serve  as  a 
sufficient  severance.  In  Shropshire  there  was  a town  in  which  the  au- 
thorities strictly  carried  out  the  separation  of  the  school  from  all  the 
w orkhouse  associations ; and  the  result  was  that  the  children  never  ex- 
pressed a wish  to  be  dependent,  in  any  way,  upon  the  care  of  the  parish. 
At  Birmingham,  several  years  ago,  the  question  of  national  education 
excited  much  attention.  An  organization  was  formed  for  visiting  the 
town  throughout,  and  it  was  found  that  20,000  children  never  went  to 
school ; and  of  these  700  were  so  utterly  destitute  that  they  could  not 
possibly  be  allowed  to  come  to  school.  The  school  fees  of  at  least  10,000 
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to  12,000  were  paid  in  order  to  induce  parents  to  send  their  children, 
and  in  many  cases  clothing  was  provided  also.  A boy’s  beadle  was  now 
employed  in  bringing  neglected  children  before  the  magistrate,  that  they 
might  be  sent  to  the  industrial  school. 

The  Chairman  then  read  a resume  of  a paper  by  Mr.  Sheriff  Watson, 
showing  the  beneficial  results  of  a system  established  by  him  at  Aber- 
deen for  dealing  with  an  idle,  vicious  and  disorderly  set  of  children,  who 
had  been  brought  before  him  whilst  discharging  his  judicial  duties. 

The  Rev.  W.  C.  Van  Meter,  of  Xew  York,  described  how  success- 
fully he  had  been  engaged  in  rescuing,  and  placing  in  Christian  homes, 
neglected  and  homeless  children.  In  his  description  of  the  history  of 
the  organization  in  Xew  York,  lie  remarked,  that  the  portions  of  the 
city  for  which  little  or  nothing  was  done  by  means  of  missions,  but 
which  he  penetrated,  had,  on  the  average,  a grog-shop  for  every  two 
dwell ingl muses.  The  rescue  of  children  with  such  surrounding  had  to 
be  effected  by  no  ordinary  method.  Starting  with  the  principles  of  the 
Christian  religion  as  a basis,  he  provided  himself  with  a huge  basket 
full  of  flowers,  and  distributed  them  among  the  poor,  wretched  children, 
who  liked  them  well,  for  they  rarely  saw  flowers.  In  that  and  other 
ways  he  won  the  children,  whom  he  rescued.  He  had  no  money  to  carry 
on  the  work  with,  except  what  was  contributed  voluntarily.  He  would 
not  ask  the  aid  of  the  Board  of  Education,  who  at  the  time  and  in  that 
particular  district,  were,  eight  out  of  ten,  not  only  illiterate  themselves, 
but  gamblers  or  rum-sellers.  lie  especially  addressed  himself  to  the 
question,  How  could  he  aid  these  children  without  at  the  same  degrad- 
ing them  ? The  principal  part  of  the  work  was  the  removal  of  the 
children  to  Illinois  and  the  Ear  West,  where  they  had  respectable  fami- 
lies to  live  with,  and  received  a common  school  education.  In  this  way 
he  had,  since  June,  1861,  brought  into  the  Howard  Mission  and  Home 
for  Little  Wanderers  11,009  children,  gathered  from  the  streets  of  Xew 
Tork.  While  the  work  was  still  being  carried  on  there  he  was  proceed- 
ing to  Italy  to  establish  a Bible  school  in  Rome  in  connection  with  the 
Bible  and  Publication  Society  of  Philadelphia. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  TOPICS  TREATED. 


SIXTY-NINE  QUESTIONS. 

The  United  States  Commissioners  submitted  a uniform  set  of  ques- 
tions to  the  various  countries  represented  in  the  Congress,  and  requested 
each  to  furnish,  officially,  a reply.  A large  number  of  the  govern- 
ments responded,  and  furnished  very  much  valuable  matter  to  the  Con- 
gress. It  would  be  exceedingly  interesting  to  place  before  you  full 
extracts  from  all  the  replies,  but  it  would  swell  the  size  of  this  report 
too  much.  I will,  therefore,  present  the  questions  in  full,  and  the  an- 
swers given  by  two  foreign  countries,  which  may  be  regarded  as  repre- 
sentative in  character. 

QUESTIONS : 

1.  Are  all  the  prisons  in  your  country  placed  under  the  control  of 
a central  authority?  If  so,  does  this  authority  absorb  all  the  powers  of 
administration,  or  does  it  share  them  with  local  authorities,  and  in  what 
] apportions. 

2.  What  is  the  classification  of  your  prisons? 

3.  In  what  proportions  are  the  cellular  and  associated  systems  of 
imprisonment  applied  in  your  country? 

4.  What  results  have  been  obtained  severally  from  these  two  sys- 
tems ? Which  of  them  do  you  prefer,  and  what  are  the  grounds  of  your 
] (reference  ? 

5.  From  whence  are  the  funds  for  support  of  the  prisons  obtained? 
What  proportion  of  these  funds  are  yielded  by  the  labor  of  the  pris- 
oners ? 

G.  Who  appoints  the  directors  and  other  officers  of  the  prisons,  and 
what  is  their  term  of  office  ? 

7.  ’What  special  abilities  and  qualifications  do  you  consider  necessary 
in  prison  officers?  Are  the  qualifications  judged  requisite  actually  pos- 
sessed by  the  greater  part  of  these  officers  in  your  country  ? 

8.  Have  special  schools  been  established  in  your  country  for  the  edu- 
cation of  prison  officers  ? If  such  institutions  do  not  exist,  would  you 
favor  their  establishment,  and  why  ? 
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9.  What  pension  is  accorded  to  prison  officers  who  have  become  in- 
capacitated by  age  or  otherwise  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  their  office  ? 

10.  What  is  the  exact  difference  between  sentences  to  imprisonment, 
to  seclusion,  and  to  hard  labor  ? 

11.  Does  there  exist  in  your  prisons  a system  of  classification  of  the 
prisoners  ? If  so,  how  is  it  applied,  and  what  are  its  results  ? 

12.  Can  prisoners,  by  good  conduct,  and  industry,  shorten  their 
terms  of  imprisonment,  and  how  is  this  reduction  effected  ? 

13.  Do  your  prisoners  share  in  the  earnings  of  their  labor?  If  so,  in 
what  proportion  ? 

14.  What  other  rewards,  if  any,  are  employed  to  stimulate  the  zeal 
of  the  prisoners  ? 

15.  What  prison  regulations  are  most  frequently  violated ? 

16.  What  disciplinary  punishments  are  employed  in  your  prisons'? 

17.  Is  an  exact  record  kept  of  these  punishments  ? 

18.  Are  chaplains  provided  in  all  your  prisons,  and  for  prisoners  of 
all  the  different  religions  ? 

19.  "What,  in  general,  are  the  duties  of  the  chaplains  ? 

20.  What  importance  do  you  attach  to  the  religious  instruction  as  a 
means  of  reforming  prisoners? 

21.  Are  persons  of  both  sexes,  apart  from  the  administration  of  the 
prisons,  permitted  to  labor  for  the  moral  amelioration  of  the  prisoners  ? 

22.  Do  Sunday  Schools  exist  in  your  prisons  ? 

23.  How  often  are  your  prisoners  permitted  to  write  and  to  receive 
letters ? 

24.  Is  the  correspondence  of  the  prisoners  with  their  friends  found 
to  produce,  upon  the  former,  a good  or  evil  influence  ? 

25.  Are  the  prisoners  allowed  to  receive  visits  from  their  friends  ? 

26.  How  are  these  visits  regulated  ? Is  there  between  the  prisoner 
and  the  visitor  an  officer  charged  with  listening  to  their  conversation, 
or  is  such  officer  only  employed  to  observe  their  persons  without  inter- 
fering with  the  privacy  of  the  interview  ? 

27.  Is  the  moral  influence  of  these  visits  good  or  bad  ? 

28.  What  is  the  proportion  of  prisoners  who  are  able  to  read  at  their 
commitment  ? 

29.  Do  schools  for  secular  instruction  exist  in  your  prisons? 

30.  On  what  conditions  and  in  what  proportions  are  prisoners  per- 
mitted to  attend  there  schools  ? 

31.  What  branches  of  learning  are  taught  in  the  prison  schools,  and 
what  progress  is  made  therein  ? 

32.  Are  libraries  formed  in  your  prisons  ? What  is  the  general  char- 
acter of  the  books  composing  them  ? 

33.  Do  prisoners  read  much  ? What  books  do  they  prefer  ? What 
influence  does  their  reading  exert  upon  them  ? 
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34.  Are  your  prisons  provided  with  a good  system  of  sewerage? 

35.  How  is  tire  water  supply  as  respects  both  quantity  and  quality  ? 

38.  Are  your  prisons  well  ventilated  ? 

37.  What  means  are  provided  to  insure  the  cleauliness  of  the  prisons  ? 

38.  How  is  the  cleanliness  of  the  prisons  assured '? 

39.  How  are  the  water  closets  arranged  ? 

40.  What  system  is  adopted  for  lighting  the  dormitories  and  cells? 

H.  How  are  your  prisons  heated  l 

42.  Of  what  material  are  the  prisoners’  beds  made  ? 

43.  What  bedding  is  provided  for  them  ? 

44.  What  are  the  hours  of  labor,  of  recreation,  and  of  sleep  ? 

45.  Where  and  how  are  the  diseases  of  the  prisoners  treated? 

40.  What  diseases  are  most  frequent  ? 

47.  What  is  average  proportion  of  the  sick  ? 

48.  What  is  the  average  death  rate  ? 

49.  Is  there  a distinction  made  in  your  prisons  between  penal  and  in- 
dustrial labor  ? What  kinds  of  labor  are  adopted  in  the  different 
prisons  ? 

50.  Is  the  deterrent  effect  of  penal  labor  conspicuous  as  shown  by 
t he  diminished  number  of  relapses  ? 

51.  What  is  found  to  be  the  moral  effect  of  penal  labor  upon  the 
prisoners  ? 

52.  What  is  the  effect  of  penal  labor  upon  the  health  of  the  pri- 
soners ? 

53.  Is  industrial  labor  in  your  prisons  conducted  by  contractors,  or 
directed  by  the  administration  itself  ? 

54.  Which  of  these  two  systems  do  you  prefer  ? 

55.  If  there  are  different  systems  of  contracting  for  the  labor  of  the 
prisoners,  which  do  you  prefer  ? 

58.  What  proportion  of  your  prisoners  were  ignorant  of  a trade  at 
the  time  of  their  committal  ? 

57.  Ho  the  prisoners  learn  a trade  while  in  prison  ? 

58.  Is  it  regarded  as  important  that  the  prisoner,  during  his  incarce- 
ration, bo  taught  the  art  of  self-help,  and  how  is  the  result  sought  to  be 
attained  ? 

59.  Is  the  frequent  repetition  of  short  imprisonments,  for  minor 
offenses,  found  to  produce  a good  effect  ? 

60.  What  is  the  proportion  of  recidivists  ? (re-convicted  offenders.) 

64.  Are  recidivists  sentenced  to  severer  punishments  than  first 

offenders  ? 

62.  Does  imprisonment  for  debt  still  exist  in  your  country  ? If  so, 
do  imprisoned  debtors  receive  the  same  treatment  as  imprisoned  crim- 
inals ? 
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63.  What,  in  your  opinion,  are  the  principal  causes  of  crime  in  your 
country  ? 

64.  In  what  proportion  are  the  two  sexes  represented  in  your  prisons? 

65.  Is  the  reformation  of  the  prisoners  made  the  primary  aim  in  the 
prisons  of  your  country  ? 

66.  As  a matter  of  fact  do  your  prisoners,  in  general,  leave  the  pri- 
son better  or  worse  than  they  entered  it  ? 

67.  Are  efforts  made  to  aid  liberated  prisoners  in  finding  work,  and 
thus  saving  them  from  relapse  ? How  is  this  done,  and  what  results 
have  been  obtained  ? 

68.  Do  prisoners’  aid  societies  exist  in  your  country  ? Are  they 
numerous  and  active  ? What  results  have  been  accomplished  by.  their 
labors  ? 

69.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  penitentiary  system  of  your  country  ? 
What  defects,  if  any,  do  you  find  in  it  ? What  changes  or  modifica- 
tions would  you  wish  to  see  introduced  ? 

/ 


THE  ANSWERS 


Given  by  each  country  to  these  very  interesting  and  comprehensive 
questions,  of  themselves  would  constitute  a volume  of  very  rare  value, 
on  the  general  condition  of  the  prisons  of  the  civilized  world. 

An  elaborate  and  valuable  paper  was  presented,  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  in  reply  to  the  questions,  by  Hon.  F.  B.  Sanford,  of  the 
State  Board  of  Public  Charities  for  Massachusetts. 

From  nearly  every  one  of  the  continental  European  governments,  and 
from  England  and  Ireland  also,  very  exhaustive  and  complete  replies 
were  furnished.  I present  a table  which  is  appended  to  the  reply  from 
Belgium,  which  furnishes,  in  small  space,  much  interesting  matter  re- 
specting what  is  regarded  a model  prison  ; and  also  the  answer  given 
by  one  of  the  German  States,  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  with  that  from 
Ireland.  These  are  brief  and  representative  in  their  character. 
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GERMANY. 

THE  GRAND  DUCHY  OF  BADEN. 

1.  All  the  prisons  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden  are  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Minister  of  Justice  and  Foreign  Affairs,  who  exercises  over 
them  complete  administrative  power.  There  is,  however,  a Council  of 
Inspection  for  all  the  largest  penitentiary  establishments.  This  council 
is  composed  of  an  officer  of  the  magistracy,  named  by  the  minister,  who 
discharges  as  inspector  the  duties  of  the  President  of  the  Council,  of 
the  superior  officers  of  the  prison,  and  of  three  private  individuals 
named  by  the  minister. 

The  Council  of  Inspection  has  the  following  powers  : — {a)  It  decides 
on  the  complaints  of  prisoners,  (b)  On  the  admissibility  of  administra- 
tive proceedings  against  the  inferior  prison  officers  when  such  proceed- 
ings are  beyond  the  cognizance  of  the  director,  (c)  It  confirms  the  con- 
tracts entered  into  by  the  administration  for  the  supply  of  the  prison. 
(d)  It  gives  the  necessary  order  if  it  is  desirable  in  any  case  to  substi- 
tute collective  for  solitary  imprisonment. 

2.  The  prisons  are : (a)  Houses  of  correction,  (b)  Central  prisons, 

(c)  District  prisons,  (d)  Fortresses. 

Those  sentenced  to  hard  labor  are  placed  in  houses  of  correction ; 
those  sentenced  to  more  than  six  weeks’  imprisonment  are  placed  in  cen- 
tral prisons ; those  sentenced  to  less  than  six  weeks’  imprisonment  and 
to  detention,  are  placed  in  district  prisons  (conformably  to  sections  14 
to  18  of  the  penal  code  of  the  German  Empire).  The  district  prisons 
are  also  used  tor  the  temporary  imprisonment  of  accused  persons  during 
magisterial  proceedings.  There  is  one  prison  of  this  kind  for  each  of 
the  53  district  courts  of  justice.  Number  of  prisoners,  January  1,  1871: 
In  the  houses  of  correction — men,  247,  women,  50;  in  the  central 
prisons — men,  374,  women,  67 ; in  district  prisons — sentenced,  198, 
“ accused  ’’  imprisoned  temporarily,  227.  The  remarks  following  do  not 
in  general  refer  to  prisoners  in  fortresses,  whose  number,  moreover,  is 
comparatively  small,  nor  to  those  in  district  prisons.  The  punishment 
of  these  two  classes  of  prisoners  is  simple  privation  of  liberty  ; they  are 
free  as  to  the  choice  of  their  food  and  occupation. 

3.  The  punishments  of  hard  labor  and  of  imprisonment  are  undergone 
on  the  cellular  system,  as  is  also  that  of  arrest.  Yet  solitary  imprison- 
ment is  not  extended,  contrary  to  the  wish  of  the  prisoner,  beyond  three 
years.  For  prisoners  from  twelve  to  eighteen  years  of  age,  the  maxi- 
mum is  six  months.  Prisoners  unfit  for  cellular  imprisonment,  and 
those  who  object  to  it  beyond  the  period  of  three  years,  are  imprisoned 
on  the  collective  system.  Regard  is  paid  to  the  personal  qualifications 
of  the  prisoners  when  they  are  distributed  in  the  work-rooms.  They  are 
associated  only  dining  work. 


4.  The  results  of  the  cellular  system  have  been  favorable,  but  the 
associated  system  has  likewise  been  attended  with  good  results  when  it 
has  been  carried  out  on  right  principles.  The  cellular  system  is  pre- 
ferable when  the  prisoner  is  fit  for  it,  since  he  is  preserved  from  the  cor- 
rupting influence  of  the  other  prisoners.  He  forms  no  new  evil  com- 
panionships, and  is  more  open  to  reform  by  the  prison  discipline.  Thus 
the  cellular  system  permits  such  prisoner  to  be  treated  in  accordance 
with  his  particular  character.  It,  therefore,  in  this  and  many  other 
ways,  permits  a more  efficacious  operation  of  the  benevolent  and  hu- 
mane principles  of  the  corrective  system. 

5.  The  prisons  are  supported : (a)  By  the  payments  of  the  prison- 

ers who  have  property.  These  payments,  however,  amount  to  very  lit- 
tle. (b)  By  the  product  of  the  prisoners’  labor,  or  rather  of  the  trades 
carried  on  in  the  prison,  (c)  By  subsidies  from  the  state.  That  part 
of  the  expense  of  supporting  the  prisoners  which  is  gained  by  their  la- 
bor differs  much  with  the  kind  of  prison,  the  duration  of  punishment, 
aud  the  number  of  prisoners  in  each  prison.  However,  the  sum  gained 
by  the  trades  carried  on  in  the  cellular  prison  of  Bruchsal  has  some- 
times sufficed  to  pay  the  whole  expense  of  supporting  the  prison,  with 
the  exception  of  the  salaries  of  the  officers.  The  average  value  of  the 
work  executed  in  this  prison,  drawn  from  the  results  of  twenty  years, 
has  been  50-79  kreuzers  per  head  per  day,  or  309  florins  48kreuzers  per 
head  per  annum.  It  is,  moreover,  the  only  prison  in  the  country  in 
which  men  are  placed  who  have  to  undergo  long  sentences.  The  grant 
to  it  from  the  state  has  varied  from  75  to  172  florins  per  head  per  an- 
num. The  average  grant  for  twenty  years  has  been  132  florins. 

0.  The  superior  officers  are  appointed  by  the  Grand  Duke,  the  infe- 
rior officers  by  the  Minister  of  Justice.  Their  appointment  is  for  life. 

7.  Integrity,  devotion,  energy,  calmness,  firmness,  kindness,  physi- 
cal and  moral  courage,  a calm  and  brave  spirit.  We  believe  -these 
qualities  are  possessed  by  the  superior,  and  by  most  of  the  inferior  of- 
ficers. 

8.  Special  schools  for  the  education  of  prison  officers  have  not  been 
established ; their  establishment  cannot  be  recommended,  because  the 
work  of  prison  officers  can  only  be  learned  by  practice. 

9.  The  superior  officers  are  allowed  a pension  of  four-fifths,  the  in- 
ferior officers  of  one-half,  of  their  salaries. 

10.  See  sections  14  to  18,  22  to  26,  31  to  36,  of  the  penal  code  of  the 

German  empire.  * 

11.  No. 

12.  See  paragraphs  23  and  24  of  the  penal  code  of  the  German  em- 
pire. 

13.  For  the  performance  of  the  daily  task,  which  is  equal  to  the  av 
erage  work  of  a healthy  workman,  the  sum  of  3 kreuzers  is  placed  to 


tlie  credit  of  each  prisoner.  For  additional  work  the  snm  can  be  in- 
creased to  6 kreuzers  per  day.  Towards  this  sum  diligence  and  the  re- 
sult of  efficient  work  alone  count,  good  conduct  is  not  considered. 

14.  Prisoners  can  obtain  encouragements  and  rewards  for  special 

diligence  and  good  conduct,  viz : (a)  Gratuities  iu  money  up  to  five 

florins  per  year,  taken  from  the  interest  of  then’  share  of  the  produce 
of  their  labor,  (b)  Special  enjoyments  granted  by  the  director  and  paid 
for  out  of  the  sum  produced  by  work  (bread,  milk,  fruit,  salad,  potatoes, 
etc.)  (c)  Better  nourishment,  and  such  occupation  as  they  like.  School 
prizes  are  also  distributed. 

15.  Forbidden  communications  with  other  prisoners. 

10.  The  punishments  are  : Reprimands,  privation  of  the  advantages 
allowed  by  the  regulations,  solitary  confinement,  privation  of  bed, 
diminution  of  nourishment  (bread,  soup,  water),  solitary  confinement  in 
darkness,  and  coercive  chair  (the  prisoner  is  bound  to  a solid  chair). 

17.  Yes. 

18.  Y es.  ' 

19.  The  chaplains  have  the  following  duties  : They  hold  religious 
service,  give  religious  lessons,  enter  into  religious  conversations  with 
the  prisoners,  inspect  the  prison  schools,  keep  an  eye  on  the  prisoners’ 
occupations  during  their  relaxation,  and  correspond  with  the  ministers 
of  their  abode  ; this  correspondence  gives  moral  protection  to  the  pris- 
oners after  their  liberation.  The  chaplains  are  bound  to  give  particular 
attention  to  sick  prisoners,  to  those  depressed  in  spirit,  or  showing  any 
tendency  to  insanity.  They  visit  the  sick  weekly,  and  the  other  prison- 
ers at  least  every  fortnight.  It  is  their  duty  at  these  visits  to  awaken, 
as  far  as  possible,  moral  and  religious  feeling,  and  to  further  their  re- 
formation. 

20.  The  highest  importance  always. 

21.  ISTo;  besides  the  prison  officers,  only  the  individual  members  of 
the  council  of  inspection  have  access  to  the  prisoners, 

22.  No. 

23.  Once  a month ; with  the  permission  of  the  director  more  fre- 
quently. The  letters  are  read  by  the  director  and  the  chaplain  ; they 
are  only  sent  to  their  address  when  their  contents  are  unobjectionable. 
Correspondence  with  the  inspectors,  the  minister  of  justice,  and  the  su- 
perior courts,  is  unrestricted. 

24.  The  effect  of  the  correspondence  of  the  prisoners  with  their 
friends  depends  on  circumstances. . Its  absolute  suppression  could  not 
be  justified,  and  would  have  bad  results  ; while,  on  the  contrary,  such 
correspondence  alone  being  allowed  as  in  no  way  interferes  with  the 
punishment,  lias  generally  a beneficial  influence  on  the  prisoners.' 

25.  Once  a month ; with  the  permission  of  the  director  more  fre- 
quently. 
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26.  These,  visits  take  place  in  presence  of  a prison  officer,  and  under 
his  observation.  Visitor  and  prisoner  remain  separated,  and  the  sub- 
ject of  their  mutual  conversation  is  controlled. 

27.  See  the  answer  to  question  24. 

28.  Ninety-six  per  cent. 

29.  Yes. 

30.  Men  are  obliged  to  attend  school  till  35  years  old  ; women  till  30. 
Prisoners  of  a greater  age  are  allowed  to  go  to  school  when  they  wish 
to  do  so,  if  there  is  room  for  them,  and  if  they  are  likely  to  benefit  by 
the  instruction. 

31.  The  subjects  of  instruction  are  the  same  as  those  in  good  primary 
schools.  With  few  exceptions,  they  make  satisfactory  progress,  if  their 
mental  power  is  not  deficient  or  the  duration  of  their  imprisonment,  and 
consequently  of  their  instruction,  is  not  too  short. 

32.  Yes.  Every  prison  possesses  a good  library  for  the  prisoners. 
The  books  in  it  are  religious,  edifying,  instructive  and  amusing ; for 
example,  books  on  natural  science,  technical  and  historical  works. 

33.  Prisoners,  particularly  those  under  the  cellular  system,  are  very 
fond  of  reading  when  their  ability  and  education  enable  them  to  do  it. 
Prisoners  with  religious  feelings  unsatisfied  desire  religious  and  edify- 
ing books.  All  books  written  expressly  for  prisoners  are  in  little  re- 
quest. Educated  prisoners  prefer  descriptions  of  voyages,  biographies 
and  technical  books  ; those  less  educated  prefer  tales.  Good  and  suita- 
ble reading  always  exercises  a beneficial  influence ; it  instructs  and  re- 
laxes the  prisoners’  minds,  and  thus  aids  their  reformation ; it  favors 
discipline  by  removing  the  feeling  of  ennui  and  the  tendency  to  disor- 
der. 

34.  The  prisons  are  very  healthy;  they  are  built  on  a dry  soil,  but 
there  is  no  special  system  of  sewerage. 

35.  The  quantity  of  water  used  is  very  variable,  according  as  the 
washing  is  done  in  or  out  of  the  prison,  and  as  much  or  little  of  it  is 
wanted  in  the  industrial  labor.  The  water  is,  however,  good  in  quality 
and  sufficient  in  quantity.  In  the  cellular  prison  of  Bruchsal,  which 
is  supplied  with  fresh  spring  water,  but  in  which  the  washing  is  not 
done,  about  a hectolitre  (22)  gallons  is  required  for  each  person  per  day. 

36.  Yes. 

37.  The  cells  and  the  corridors  are  cleaned  at  least  once  daily.  Every- 
where scrupulous  attention  is  paid  to  cleanliness ; trades  which  are  not 
Compatible  with  it  are  not  practiced-. 

38.  The  prisoners  have  always  water  in  their  cells.  They  are  com- 
pelled to  wash  all  vessels  immediately  after  using  them.  The  floor  of 
the  cells  is  washed  at  least  once  every  week.  The  prisoners  are  forced 
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to  wash  their  faces  and  hands  daily  ; they  have  twelve  foot-baths  and 
four  complete  baths  a year ; they  have  clean  linen  every  week ; their 
bed  clothes  and  their  own  garments  are  changed  and  cleaned  when  ne- 
cessary. The  men  are  shaved  once  a week.  Their  hair  is  cut  as  often 
as  needful.  At  the  time  of  admission  into  the  prison,  the  prisoner  is 
washed  and  has  his  hair  cut. 

39.  They  have  sinks  or  sewers,  as  in  the  old  system.  It  is  proposed 
to  give  them  a new  and  better  construction.  In  the  cells  the  portable 
system  is  continued. 

30.  Gas. 

41.  The  prisons  are  heated  by  hot  air,  vapor,  or  by  ordinary  iron  or 
earthenware  stoves. 

42.  Sedge,  straw,  or  varec. 

43.  Each  prisoner  has  a wooden  or  iron  bed,  a mattress,  and  a bolster 
of  varec,  one  or  two  counterpanes,  two  bed  sheets.  The  sick  have  in 
addition,  cushions,  etc. 

44.  Work  lasts  in  summer  (day  workmen) — In  the  morning  from 
5:30  A.  M.  to  6:30  A.  M.,  and  from  7 A.  M.  to  12  o’clock.  In  the  after- 
noon, from  1 o’clock  till  7:30  P.  M.  In  winter  it  lasts  from  0 A.  M.  to 
7 A.  M.,  and  from  7:45  A.  M.  till  noon.  In  the  afternoon  from  1 o’clock 
till  7:30  P.  M.  But  interruptions  occur  for  attendance  at  church,  at 
school,  and  for  walking  exercise  in  the  court.  These  interruptions  re- 
duce the  working  day  to  10  hours.  The  time  for  sleep  is  from  8 to  5 
in  summer  and  to  6 in  winter.  The  remaining  time  is  for  meals  and  for 
recreation. 

45.  Sick  prisoners  are  attended  to  in  special  cells  or  in  sick  rooms, 
when  the  sickness  is  not  of  short  duration,  and  renders  them  unlit  for 
work.  There  is  also  an  infirmary  for  those  who  suffer  either  physically 
or  mentally. 

46.  Gastric  diseases,  scrofula,  and  their  consequences. 

47.  About  five,  per  cent,  of  the  average  number  of  prisoners. 

48.  About  one  or  two  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  prisoners. 

49.  There  is  no  labor  merely  penal. 

50.  51,  52.  Nil. 

53.  The  industrial  work  is  directed  by  the  administration  itself. 

54.  The  industrial  system  is  preferred,  because  it  enables  us  to  ob- 
serve the  state  of  each  individual  prisoner,  and  to  exclude  all  extrane- 
ous elements  prejudicial  to  discipline.  This  system  demands  an  intelli- 
gent director.  There  must  be  variety  in  the  trades  exercised,  that  too 
many  prisoners  may  not  be  occupied  in  one  trade,  and  so  be  injurious  to 
private  industry.  An  effort  should  be  made  to  get  an  extensive  market, 
and  the  highest  possible  prices. 

55.  Nil. 
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56.  Forty  per  cent,  are  ignorant  of  a trade  on  entry. 

57.  Yes;  if  they  have  ability,  and  are  in  prison  long  enough. 

58.  Yes.  This  is  deemed  the  principal  work.  This  result  is  arrived 
at  by  improving  the  prisoner’s  morals,  by  scholastic  and  industrial  in- 
struction, and  by  the  whole  prison  treatment. 

59.  No. 

00.  Twenty  per  cent,  of  those  liberated. 

61.  No.  The  penal  law  threatens  recidivists  with  long  imprisonment. 

02.  No. 

03.  Thirst  for  pleasure — 1 St.  John  ii.  10. 

04.  About  85  per  cent,  of  men  ; about  15  per  cent,  of  women. 

05.  Punishment  is  the  primary  aim,  but  it  is  so  inflicted  as  to  contri- 
bute to  the  reformation  of  the  prisoners.  Also  see  paragraphs  23  to  26 
of  the  Penal  Code  of  the  German  Empire. 

00.  Those  who  leave  the  prison  are  generally  better  than  when  they 
entered  it ; this  is  especially  the  case  with  those  who  have  undergone 
cellular  imprisonment. 

07.  The  directors  of  the  penitentiary  establishments  are  compelled 
to  enter,  for  this  purpose,  into  correspondence  with  the  authorities  of 
the  political  administration  some  time  before  the  liberation  of  each  pri- 
soner ; it  is  the  duty  of  these  authorities  to  unite  with  the  prisoners’  aid 
societies  and  with  the  local  authorities  in  providing  for  the  liberated 
prisoners.  This  measure  is  only  of  recent  date,  and  few  of  its  results 
have  been  observed. 

08.  Prisoners’  aid  societies  exist  in  twenty-one  out  of  fifty-nine  dis- 
tricts. Their  aid  is  seldom  solicited.  The  results  are,  however,  satis- 
factory. 

09  (a)  The  quantity  and  quality  of  the  food  are  very  good.  Yet  in 
certain  cases  an  addition  can  well  be  made  to  the  regular  quantity. 

(b)  We  are  satisfied  with  the  penitentiary  system  of  our  country, 
particularly  as  the  cellular  system  is  as  a rule  adopted.  Strictly  to 
carry  out  and  complete  this  system,  an  additional  establishment  is  ne- 
cessary. The  construction  of  it  now  engages  our  attention. 


IRELAND. 

The  Convict  Prisons  of  Ireland. — The  number  of  government  convict 
prisons  in  Ireland  is  four — three  for  males  and  one  for  females. 

The  aggregate  capacity  of  the  convict  prisons  is,  for  males : Mount- 
joy,  490  ; Spike  Island,  712  ; Lusk,  100 — 1,308  ; for  females : Mount- 
joy,  547. 

The  Mountjoy  male  and  female  prisons  are  on  the  separate  system, 
but  after  the  first  stages  of  imprisonment,  the  prisoners  are  worked  in 
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association  by  day.  None  of  the  convict  prisoners  are  placed  (under 
contract  with  the  local  authorities)  in  prisons  not  belonging-  to  the  gov- 
ernment. 

The  aggregate  number  of  cells  is:  Mountjoy,  male,  496;  Spike 
Island,  ward  cells,  6S8  ; light  punishment  cells,  22  ; dark  cells  6 — 716. 
Lusk,  no  cellular  accommodation.  Total,  1.212.  Mountjoy,  female, 
505. 

The  ordinary  dimension  of  these  cells  is : Mountjoy,  male,  13  feet 
long,  7 feet  wide,  9 feet  high.  Spike  Island,  372  cells  are  each  6 feet 
long,  3 feet  7 inches  wide,  7 feet  high ; 316  cells  are  each  7 feet  long,  4 
feet  wide,  7 feet  high ; 11  cells  are  each  11  feet  long.  7 feet  wide,  S feet  6 
inches  high ; 11  cells  are  11  feet  long,  7 feet  wide,  10  feet  9 inches  high, 
and  6 cells  are  8 feet  long,  6 feet  wide,  8 feet  10  niches  high.  Mount- 
joy, female,  7 feet  long,  4 feet  wide,  7 feet  6 inches  high,  and  12  feet 
long,  7 feet  wide,  9 feet  6 inches  high. 

They  generally  contain  the  following  articles  of  furniture  : Mountjoy, 
male : table,  stool,  hammock,  etc.,  washing  basin,  quart  tin  and  plate. 
Spike  Island : hammock,  mattress,  pillow  and  bedding,  form,  table,  water- 
can,  washing-basin,  urinal,  drinking-cup,  salt-cup,  spoon,  candlestick, 
comb,  towel,  coir  cell  brush.  Mountjoy,  female : table,  stool,  bed,  bedding, 
and  towel,  dusting,  shoe  and  hair  brushes,  combs  (2,)  quart  tin,  tin  dish, 
basin,  spoon  and  chambers  (2). 

The  officers  are  appointed  by  the  Irish  Government,  at  whose  pleas- 
ure they  hold  office.  They  are  previously  examined  by  the  civil  service 
commissioners. 

Pensions  and  compensations  are  awarded  by  the  Lords  Commission- 
ers of  Her  Majesty’s  treasury,  under  the  scales  laid  down  by  the  super- 
annuation acts  for  superannuated  and  disabled  officers. 

The  results  of  the  system  of  progressive  classification  are  satisfac- 
tory. 

The  punishments  used  for  breaches  of  prison  rules  or  other  miscon- 
duct are : privation  of  diet  and  reduction  in  classification.  Corporeal 
punishmeut  is  rarely  employed.  A full  record  of  punishments  is  kept. 
The  offenses  most  common  are : insolence,  unnecessary  talk,  and  inat- 
tention to  orders. 

The  prisoners  are  always  allowed  to  make  complaints  of  real  or  fan- 
cied grievances  to  directors,  or  governors,  or  superintendents  of  the 
prison.  Attention  is  paid  to  their  complaints.  The  statements  are 
taken  down  in  writing,  and  decision  made  accordingly. 

The  male  prisoners  wear  frieze,  with  a distinctive  stripe.  The  female 
prisoners  are,  as  at  all  large  institutions,  dressed  alike.  Our  opinion  is 
in  favor  of  such  a prison  dress,  as  a precaution  against  escape,  and  to 
secure  uniformity. 
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The  mask  is  not  worn  in  the  Irish  convict  prisons. 

Chaplains  of  the  Episcopal,  Presbyterian  and  Roman  Catholic  denom- 
inations are  regularly  appointed  officers  of  the  prison,  who  devote  their 
time  to  the  religious  instruction  of  the  prisoners.  Approved  religious 
books  are  supplied  to  the  prisoners.  Volunteer  working  visitors  are  not 
admitted  at  the  male  prisons.  Ladies  of  a religious  community  visit  the 
Roman  Catholic  convicts,  and  ladies  of  then  own  persuasion  the  Epis- 
copalians and  Presbyterians,  to  prepare  them  for  the  refuges.  The  pris- 
oners receive  efforts  for  their  moral  and  religious  improvement  in  a gen- 
erally satisfactory  spirit. 

The  letters  and  visits  of  friends  are  found  usually  to  be  beneficial  to 
the  prisoners. 

The  proportion  of  prisoners  on  their  admission  either  wholly  illiterate, 
or  so  imperfect  in  their  knowledge  of  reading  as  to  derive  neither  in- 
struction nor  entertainment  from  it,  is  found  to  be : males,  21.74  per 
cent. ; females,  63.22  per  cent.  Schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses  are 
attached  to  each  prison.  A library  is  formed  in  each  convict  prison,  in- 
cluding secular  as  well  as  religious  books.  The  number  of  volumes  in 
Mountjoy,  male,  is  592.  Mountjoy,  female,  290.  Spike  Island,  secular 
books,  380  ; religious  books,  4,180  ; total,  4,560.  Lusk,  library  books, 
50.*  Many  of  the  prisoners  show  a fondness  for  reading. 

They  have  about  an  hour  each  evening,  and  on  Sundays  and  holidays 
for  reading. 

The  sanitary  arrangements  of  the  prisons  are  excellent,  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  prisons  satisfactory.  The  prevailing  diseases  are  colds, 
mild  febrile  and  pulmonary  affections.  (See  Appendix,  Directors  An- 
nual Report  for  1S70.) 

The  rate  of  mortality  was  smallest  last  year  in  Mountjoy,  male,  where 
there  was  no  death  in  the  year  1S70. 

This  small  rate  is  attributable  to  the  satisfactory  sanitary  state  of  the 
prison,  as  well  as  the  limited  periods  of  detention  therein. 

The  only  penal  labor  in  use  is  oakiun-picking  in  Mountjoy  Male  Con- 
vict Prison  for  the  first  three  months  of  a prisoner’s  confinement  in  sep- 
aration. The  industrial  labor  in  use  consists  chiefly  in  making  mats, 
matting,  mattresses  and  shoes  in  Mountjoy  Male  Convict  Prison.  Tail- 
oring, shirt-making  and  washing  in  Mountjoy  Female  Convict  Prison. 
Agricultural  work  at  Lusk  Prison,  and  outdoor  employment  on  public 
works,  as  stone-cutting,  masonry,  quarrying  and  laboring  at  Spike 
Island  Prison. 

Each  prisoner,  for  the  first  three  months  of  his  confinement  in  Mount- 
joy Male  Convict  Prison,  is  required  to  pick  daily  four  pounds  of  oakum, 
value  about  2jd. 

*Thc  religious  books  are  chiefly  bibles,  prayer-books  and  catechisms  of  the  Episcopal  and  liomap 
Catholic  churches. 
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The  only  allowance  given  to  a convict  is  a gratuity,  which  is  depend 
ent  on  his  classification.  A prisoner  has  no  claim  to  any  portion  of  his 
earnings. 

The  prisoners  work  chiefly  by  the  horn1 ; piece-work  is  in  use  as  far  as 
practicable  in  the  female  prison.  * 

About  35  per  cent,  of  the  prisoners  had  not  learned  a trade  or  calling 
prior  to  their  committal. 

The  average  length  of  sentences  for  the  last  five  years  has  been : 
males,  7J  years  and  life ; females,  G years  and  85  days. 

The  proportion  of  life  sentences  for  the  last  five  years  has  been: 
males,  3;[  per  cent. ; females,  1.35  per  cent.  ’ 

Prisoners  for  life  receive  the  same  treatment  as  other  prisoners,  ex- 
cepting that  they  are  not  sent  to  intermediate  prisons  or  refuges. 

The  proportion  of  the  prisoners  committed  in  each  of  the  last  five 
years  who  had  been  in  a convict  prison  before  is  as  follows  : Males  in 
1867,  9-31 ; 1868,  31-92  ; 1869,  5-16 ; 1870,  8-29  ; 1871,  3-16 ; Females, 
1867,  22-81 ; 1868,  9-25  ; 1869,  19-53 ; 1870,  11-31 ; 1871,  21-73.  Of 
these  the  following  proportions  had  been  previously  committed  to  prison 
Males,  1867,  54-62 ; 1868,  20-23;  1869,  69-80;  1870,  38-51;  1871,  13-16 
Females,  1S67,  77-81;  1868,  74-75;  1SG9,  51-53;  1870,  11-44;  1871, 
68-73.  These  re-committals  have  been  ascertained  from  personal  iden- 
tification, records  received  with  prisoners  from  county  and  city  jails,  and 
by  photography. 

The  proportion  of  prisoners  who  were  minors  when  committed  is  as 
follows:  Males  in  1807,  8-43;  1868,  12-97;  1869,13-66;  1870,9-31; 
1871,15-62.  Females  in  1867,  1-81 ; 1868,-75;  1869,2-53;  1870,4-68; 
1871,  1-73. 

In  reply  to  the  question  what  is  thought  of  the  policy  of  substituting 
unlimited  for  limited  periods  of  imprisonment,  to  which  criminals  are 
sentenced,  so  as  to  make  the  time  of  liberation  depend  on  the  prisoner’s 
moral  condition,  and  the  reasonable  expectation  of  his  nofrelapsing  into 
crime,  Mr.  Murray  is  of  opinion  that,  subject  to  the  modifications  sug- 
gested to  the  Transportation  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  First 
Report,  1856,  by  Mr.  M.  D.  Hill,  unlimited  imprisonment  would  be  a 
wise  and  most  valuable  addition  to  the  criminal  code  of  the  nation.  See 
also  Mr.  Hill’s  charge  for  October  1855,  and  the  sequel  to  it  in  his  ‘‘Sug- 
gestions for  the  Repression  of  Crime.”  Captain  Barlow  does  not  ap- 
prove of  such  a policy.  Mr.  Murray  believes  that  prisoners  are  often  set 
free  before  their  liberation  can  be  considered  safe  to  society,  or  really 
beneficial  to  themselves,  either  because  their  moral  cure  can  not  be 
deemed  complete,  or  because  they  have  not  the  means  of  getting  an 
honest  livelihood,  from  want  of  a sufficient  knowledge  of  some  kandi 
craft,  or  from  physical  or  mental  weekness. 
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Occasionally  cases  occur  of  prisoners  who  are  detained  beyond  the 
time  when  it  is  fully  believed  that  they  could  safely  be  liberated. 

The  “intermediate  system,”  for  gradually  preparing  prisoners  for 
liberation,  is  in  use,  and  with  satisfactory  results. 

Female  prisoners  needing  such  instructions,  are  taught  to  cook  and 
sew ; and,  generally,  efforts  are  made,  as  far  as  possible,  to  enable  a man 
or  woman,  on  liberation,  to  avoid  a wasteful  expenditure,  and  to  turn 
their  wages  to  the  best  account. 

We  should  consider  any  such  arrangement  as  teaching  music  unsuita- 
ble in  a prison. 

The  only  case  in  which  convicts  can  assist  their  families  is  where  they 
had,  on  conviction,  private  property ; this,  under  certain  regulations,  they 
can  send  to  their  friends.  There  is  no  other  way  in  which  they  can 
practically  give  that  evidence  of  moral  improvement  which  is  afforded 
by  a willingness  to  forego  selfish  advantages  for  the  benefit  of  others. 

# Efforts  are  made  to  keep  up  the  domestic  ties  of  prisoners,  such  as  al- 
lowing them  to  see  members  of  their  family,  from  time  to  time,  except 
when,  under  the  circumstances,  these  ties  must  be  hurtful. 

An  agent  in  the  case  of  males  is  appointed,  with  satisfactory  results, 
to  enable  discharged  prisoners  to  obtain  work.  Other  efforts  are  made, 
through  the  “Golden  Bridge  Refuge”  and  the  “Shelter”  for  females,  to 
prevent  the  relapse  of  female  prisoners  desirous  of  doing  well. 

Fo  means  are  taken  to  trace  prisoners  after  their  discharge,  beyond 
the  expiration  of  their  sentences,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  is  their  sub- 
sequent career.  While  on  license  the  convicts  are  under  police  super- 
vision, provided  by  the  fifth  section  of  Prevention  of  Crimes  Act,  1871.1 


MOUNTJOY  MALE  PEI  SOX. 

Daily  routine  of  prisoners  in  separation  and  association. 


Disposal  of  time — prisoners  in  separation. 

In  winter— hours 

First  bell,  prisoners  rise,  wash,  make  their  beds,  and  sweep 

their  cells 

Exercise 

1 6.30  A.  M. 

7 to  8 A.  M. 

8 to  9 A.  M. 

9 to  9.30  A.  M. 

1 9.30  to  2 P.  M. 

2 to  3 p.  M. 

3 to  7 r.  M 

1 7 to  7.15  P.  M. 

Breakfast  hour 

Work  in  cells,  except  one  hour’s  schooling,  daily,  for  first  and 
second  school  classes,  and  one  hour’s  schooling  three  days 

Dinner-hour  and  school-teaching  in  cells 

Supper;  and  double-lock  prisoners  retire  to  bed  at  8J  o'clock, 
and  gas  extinguished  in  cells  at  8J  o'clock,  P.  M..  . . ." 

In  summer — hours, 


5.30  A.  M ^ 

6 to  7 A.  M 

7 to  9 A.  M 

9 to  9.30  A.  M 

9.30  to  2 P.M.... 

2 to  3 p.  M 

3 to  7 P.  M 

7 to  7.15  P.  5r | 


Ten  and  a half  hours’  work  daily  in  summer  and  nine  and  a half  hours’ 
in  the  winter  months. 

Eoman  Catholic  prisoners,  in  separation,  attend  chapel  from  7 to  8 
o’clock  A.  vr.  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Fridays.  Protestant  pris- 


t The  above  information  is  taken  from  the  answers  furnished  by  Patrick  Joseph  Murray,  Esq.,  and 
J.  Barlow,  Esq.,  the  directors  of  Irish  prisons. 
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oners,  in  separation,  attend  church  from  10  to  11  o’clock  A.  m.  on  Mon- 
days, Fridays,  and  Saturdays.  Sundays  and  holidays  Eoman  Catholic 
prisoners  attend  mass  from  7 to  S A.  m.  Beligious  instructions  from  12 
to  1 P.  in.  The  Protestant  prisoners  have  divine  service  from  10 
to  11  A.  m.;  Presbyterian  prisoners  from  8 to  9 A.  M.  The  remainder  of 
the  day  is  devoted  to  reading  in  cells,  except  two  hours  for  exercises. 


In  summer — hours. 

Disposal  of  time — prisoners  in  association. 

In  winter — hours. 

5.30  A.  M ^ 

6 to  8 A.  11 

8 to  9 A.  M 

9 to  10  A.  M 

10  to  2 P.  M 

2 to  3 P.  11 

3 to  6 r.  M j 

6 to  7 P.  M 

First  bell,  prisoners  rise,  wash,  make  their  beds,  and  sweep 

their  cells 

Work , 

Exercise 

Breakfast  hour 

W ork 

Dinner  hour 

Work,  except  one  hour's  exercise  daily  to  the  advanced 

| 9.30  a.  M. 

7 to  8 A.  it. 

8 to  9 A.  it. 

9 to  10  A.  If. 

10  to  2 P.  M. 

2 to  3 P.  ir. 

^ 3 to  6 P.  M. 

6 to  7 p.  ir. 

| 7 to  7.15  P.  11. 

7 to  7.15  P.  11 i 

Supper,  and  double-lock  prisoners  retire  to  bed  at  8$  o'clock, 
and  gas  extinguished  in  cells  at  8$  o’clock  p.  M 

Fine  hours’  work  daily  in  summer  and  eight  hours’  in  the  winter 
months. 

Prisoners  in  association  attend  chapel  from  7 to  8 o’clock  A.  M.  on 
Tuesdays' and  Fridays;  with  these  exceptions,  the  routine  is  the  same 
as  on  the  other  days.  On  Sundays  and  holidays  the  Eoman  Catholic 
prisoners  attend  mass  from  7 to  8 A.  m.,  and  for  religious  instruction  be- 
tween 12  and  1 o’clock  P.M.;  the  Protestant  prisoners  attend  divine  ser 
vise  from  10  to  11  A.  M.;  and  the  Presbyterian  prisoners  from  8 to  9 A.  M. 
The  remainder  of  the  day  is  devoted  to  reading  in  their  cells  and 
exercise. 

The  Protestant  prisoners  attend  at  religious  instructions  on  Mondays 
from  10  to  11  A.  M.,  and  on  Fridays  at  divine  service  from  10  to  11 
o’clock  A.  M.,  and  on  Saturdays,  for  issue  and  exchange  of  books,  from 
10  to  11  A.  M. 


LADY  EEPEESEFTATIYES. 

I take  pleasure  in  stating  that  variety  and  interest  were  given  to  the 
deliberations  of  the  Congress,  by  the  active  presence  of  several  distin- 
guished women  from  various  countries,  who  are  known  by  their  fruits  in 
the  work  of  reform  and  philanthropy.  Among  them  might  be  men- 
tioned Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  Mrs.  Chase, 
of  Ehode  Island;  Lady  Bowring,  Miss  Carpenter,  Miss  Faithful,  Mrs. 
A.  Lewis,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Yvlnes  and  others.  I have  referred  to  the  remarks 
of  Mrs.  Howe  in  the  preceding  pages. 

In  order  to  utilize  this  valuable  talent,  the  Congress,  in  one  of  its 
sections,  devoted  a day  especially  to  the  consideration  of 
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WOMAN’S  WQBIv  IN  PRISONS. 

Lady  Boweing  presided.  In  lier  opening  address  she  said  that  the 
subject  which  they  had  assembled  to  consider  had,  for  various  reasons, 
been  “ crushed  out”  of  the  more  general  proceedings.  She  deemed  it  a 
very  important  subject  indeed,  and  one  eminently  worthy  of  the  con- 
sideration of  those  who  had  come  together  to  discuss  it.  It  was  a fact 
too  apparent  to  be  denied,  that  “ woman’s  work,”  in  connection  with 
prison  discipline  and  reformatory  treatment,  was  of  very  great  value, 
though  often  underestimated.  Woman  has  her  place  and  work  in  this 
department  of  life’s  duties,  and  it  was  her  duty  and  should  be  her 
privilege  neither  to  throw  off  this  responsibility  altogether,  nor  to  be 
content  to  delegate  it  to  others  so  far  as  might  be. 

Miss  Caepentee  was  introduced,  who  opened  the  discussion.  She 
said  that  she  believed  that  it  would  not  be  denied  that  there  was  a 
special  work  which  women  might  do  for  female  prisoners — ministering 
with  tenderness  and  sympathy  to  the  wants  of  those  who  are  thus 
placed  in  antagonism  to  the  State.  It  was  not  her  desire  at  all  that 
woman  should  take  man’s  place,  or  attempt  to  do  his  work ; but  she  con- 
sidered that  everything  which  affected  the  reformation  of  women  pris- 
oners, should  be  the  work  of  women.  She  thought  also,  that  those 
duties  which  related  to  the  reformation  of  children  should,  in  part,  at 
least,  be  devolved  upon  women.  It  had  been  her  experience  that  these 
offenders  needed  nothing  so  much  as  home  influence.  They  would  never 
have  this  influence  until  there  was  some  one  placed  over  them,  who 
could  in  some  measure  supply  the  place  of  the  mother  in  the  family. 
Girl’s  reformatories  should  be  wholly  under  woman’s  care,  as  also  should 
those  where  young  boys  were  lodged ; and  even  those  where  there  were 
older  boys  should  not  be  without  woman’s  influence.  Indeed,  she  would 
go  further  than  this — in  all  prisons  where  women  were  confined,  there 
should  be  regular  lady  visitors — u lady  ” meaning  women  of  high  edu- 
cation, who  were  moved  to  deeds  of  charity  and  love  from  a philan- 
thropic and  Christian  spirit.  Such  women  would  bring  to  bear  the 
greatest  influence  for  good  upon  female  convicts,  and  would  help  to 
rescue  them.  It  was  admitted  that  there  were  very  many  difficulties  to 
be  encountered  in  allowing  women  to  visit  prisoners;  but  these  had 
been  surmounted  in  Ireland,  and  they  could  be  surmounted  here  and 
elsewhere.  She  described  the  Irish  system,  and  stated  that  under  it 
ladies  were  allowed  to  visit  the  female  convicts,  each  one  confining  her 
ministrations  to  those  who  had  recorded  themselves  as  of  the  same  re- 
ligious faith  with  the  visitor.  The  system  had  worked  very  beneficially, 
for  no  woman,  with  woman’s  heart  and  sympathy,  would  visit  the  pris- 
oners time  after  time,  without  becoming  personally  interested  in  them ; 
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and  no  prisoner  tlius  visited,  however  low  she  might  be,  could  help  the 
feeling  that  “there  is  one  who  cares  for  me,  and  believes  I am  not  utterly 
lost.”  Government  has  shown  its  readiness  to  do  all  in  its  power,  but 
the  Government  does  not  hold  the  hey  to  the  heart.  It  cannot  touch 
the  springs  of  reform  only  as  it  grants  legal  right  to  women,  as  “visitors,” 
to  investigate  the  condition  of  these  prisoners,  minister  to  their  wants 
and  report  from  time  to  time  on  their  condition  and  needs.  It  may  be 
admitted  that  all  women  who  would  accept  this  position  and  work  were 
not  business-like,  but  experience  would  develope  this  talent. 

She  spoke  of  the  “ Golden  Bridge  ” institution,  managed  by  nuns, 
where  women  were  permitted  by  Sir  Walter  Crofton  to  go,  on  obtaining 
license.  The  results  were  the  happiest  here,  for  the  women,  after  being 
trained  in  prison,  were  drafted  off  into  service  elsewhere,  and  seldom 
relapsed  into  crime  again.  It  was  easier  to  deal  with  men  as  convicts 
than  with  women,  for  the  men  can  be  set  at  work  directly,  and  kept 
employed ; but  for  the  women  there  is  so  little  market  for  their  labor, 
save  as  domestics,  and  it  was  not  well  to  send  them  out  to  labor  as  such 
direct  from  prison. 

She  instanced  the  institution  in  connection  with  “ Millbank,”  estab- 
lished under  the  direction  of  Sir  Walter  Crofton,  for  some  time  under 
the  management  of  Lady  Crofton  herself,  and  at  all  times  entirely  under 
the  control  of  women.  This  was  an  illustration  of  success  in  this  de- 
partment of  work. 

She  stated  that  women  prisoners,  as  a class,  were  much  worse  than 
men  ; a fact  which  it  was  better  openly  to  state  than  secretly  to  hide. 
One  reason  was  sought  in  the  finer  organization  of  woman,  and  the 
consequent  more  complete  ’wreck  when  the  fall  came.  Another  reason, 
the  fact  that  men  might  always  look  for  rehabilitation,  and  woman  may 
ahnost  never  expect  it.  And  further,  there  was  a disposition  not  to  send 
women  to  prison  so  long  as  there  remained  any  other  untried  punish- 
ment ; the  result  was,  that  only  the  very  worst  of  bad  women  were  con- 
fined in  jail.  Now,  to  reach  such  women,  it  is  necessary  to  have  patient, 
kindly  and  well-educated  lady  visitors,  with  authority  something  like 
that  delegated  to  a prison  board.  From  her  experience  she  believed 
that  by  the  employment  of  such  means  even  the  very  lowest  women 
might  be  acted  upon,  and  helped  up.  It  would  be  found  a true  and 
useful  system,  employing  in  the  great  work  of  reform,  woman’s  sympa- 
thy for  woman  : a powerful  agency  for  her  good. 

Miss  Faithful  followed  Miss  Carpenter  in  remarks  very  fully 
endorsing  what  she  had  said.  She  stated  that  her  opportunities  had 
given  her  the  ability  to  judge  of  the  good  accomplished  by  the  institu- 
tion connected  with  “ Millbank,”  and  she  was  fully  convinced  that  the 
history  of  its  working  was  the  amplest  justification  for  the  establishment 
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of  similar  prisons  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  a woman’s  return  to  an  honest  and  upright  life,  after  a course  in 
crime,  were  not  fully  appreciated.  The  magnitude  of  these  difficulties 
made  it  obligatory  to  use  greater  skill  in  devising  means  to  assist  those 
who  would  help  themselves.  Hence  the  need  and  value  of  these  insti- 
tutions, to  afford  some  protection  and  assistance  in  the  beginning  of 
reform.  She  thought  it  eminently  wise  and  proper  that  lady  visitors 
should  be  employed  in  all  prisons  where  female  convicts  were  con- 
fined. 

Miss  Carpenter  and  Miss  Faithful  are  both  filled  with  the  spirit  of 
Mrs.  Fry  and  Howard.  They  are  nobly  doing  what  they  can  to  lift  up 
the  fallen  of  the  race,  and  save  others  from  falling. 

Julia  Ward  Howe  said  that  women  were  not  so  often  reformed  as 
men;  a fact,  the  explanation  of  which  she  sought  in  the  statements 
already  made.  Women  do  not  visit  women  as  men  visit  men  in  prison. 
She  would  give  new  reading  to  an  old  line,  and  say,  a the  proper  study 
of  woman,  is  woman.”  A well-arranged  system  of  visitation  by  women 
would  be  the  only  means  of  finding  out  what  is  in  the  heart  of  the 
wretched,  and  what  is  leading  them  into  crime.  She  stated  that  in 
Massachusetts  the  authorities  had  refused  to  have  women  to  manage 
reformatories ; but  she  said,  knowing  that  women  had  greater  influence 
over  women,  she  was  sure  that  this  decision  was  unwise.  When  women 
have  the  management  of  female  reformatories,  they  will  make  a better 
showing  than  they  have  hitherto  made. 

Mrs.  a.  Lewis  indorsed  the  principles  advocated  by  others.  She 
thought  that  the  present  system  of  treatment  for  convicted  criminal 
women,  was  inharmonious  and'  wrong,  in  that  it  shut  out  from  contact 
with  those  convicts  the  only  persons  who  could  win  them  back  to  an 
honest  life.  She  described  a visit  to  the  “ Fulham  Institution,”  to  which 
Miss  Carpenter  referred  as  at  one  time  under  the  control  of  Lady  Crof- 
ton,  and  spoke  highly  of  its  usefulness  and  success.  She  praised  the 
general  work  of  the  united  institutions — “ Millbank,”  “ Fulham,”  and 
“Working” — but  contended  that  better  results  might  be  looked  for 
when  the  system  spoken  of  was  fully  adopted  and  carried  out. 

Others  spoke  to  the  question,  and-showed,  from  experience,  that  while 
efforts  had  generally  been  very  successful  in  reclaiming  men  who  had 
fallen  into  crime,  the  same  efforts  to  restore  women  had  in  many  in- 
stances failed. 

It  was  believed  that  the  more  vigorous  efforts  should  be  put  forth  in 
view  of  these  facts,  both  during  the  imprisonment  of  the  convict,  and 
more  especially  after  her  discharge.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  section 
that  too  little  had  been  done,  in  this  latter  direction,  by  the  State,  and 
also  that  woman’s  work  in  the  matter  of  reform  had  been  lightly  estima- 
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ted.  She  should  he  given  a more  prominent  place  in  the  schedule  of 
agencies  employed  in  the  work  of  penal  and  reformatory  treatment. 

The  section  adjourned  for  the  day  after  expressing  its  views  in  the 
following 

RESOLUTION. 

Resolved , That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  the  State  has  not  sufficiently  considered,  the  condition 
of  the  px-isoner  (male  anti  female)  after  discharge,  in  doing  its  utmost  to  re-open  the  way  for  a resto- 
ration to  a life  of  virtue. 


THE  QUESTION  OF  SYSTEMS 

Keceived  very  considerable  attention  by  the  Congress,  but  it  was  left, 
like  many,  and  indeed  most  others,  without  a formal  expression,  by  the 
body,  of  preference  for  either  one  or  the  other. 

There  were  many  warm  advocates  for  the  superiority  of  the  Separate 
system,  and  others  equally  sanguine  that  the  Congregate  or  Progres- 
sive system  was  the  most  perfectly  adapted  to  meet  the  wants  of  all. 

It  sometimes  appeared  as  though  individuals  were  more  zealous  to 
defend  a pet  system  than  to  find  out  really  which  is  the  best,  most  easily 
worked,  and  most  successful. 

A day  was  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  this  question  by  one  section 
of  the  Congress. 

M.  Loyson  (France)  presided.  In  calling  the  section  to  order,  he 
stated  that  the  object  of  the  session  was  the  discussion  of  the  question 
of  systems  in  penitentiary  work.  He  referred  to  the  remark  of  Black- 
stone,  that  reformation  could  not  be  a mechanical  process,  and  on  the 
other  hand  the  question  was  not  to  be  considered  in  that  over-philan- 
thropic spirit,  which  exaggerated  the  importance  of  reform,  and  theo- 
rized on  too  high  an  idea  of  human  perfection.  It  was  to  be  considered 
rather  in  accordance  with  the  practical  views  of  men  who  had  lived  in 
prison  and  among  prisoners. 

Sir  AY  alter  Crofton,  C.  B.,  then  gave  a clear  and  exhaustive  state- 
ment of  the  system  which  he  had  been  enabled  to  establish  in  Ireland 
— a system  iu  which  were  blended  the  old  idea  of  associate  imprison- 
ment, and  the  new  principle  of  strictly  separate  confinement.  He  gave 
a history  of  the  legislation  regulating  the  convict  prisons  in  Ireland 
and  England,  and  explanation  of  the  three  stages  of  convict  life — the 
penal,  the  modified,  and  the  semi-liberated — through  which  the  prisoner 
passes  in  this  system.  He  showed  by  statistics  the  success  of  the  sys- 
tem and  its  ulterior  good  effects  upon  the  discharged  prisoners.  He  in- 
sisted especially  upon  the  good  of  progressive  labor  which  was  the  dis- 
tinctive primary  element  in  the  system.  He  replied  to  various  ques- 
tions propounded  by  different  delegates,  respecting  the  statistics  of  re- 
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lapsed  convicts,  and  strongly  contended  tliat  the  system  instilled  the 
principles  of  self-control  and  voluntary  good  behavior.  He  expressed 
the  hope  that  the  plan  would  be  adopted  in  all  sessional  jails. 

It  was  admitted  by  all,  whatever  might  be  their  individual  views  as 
to  this  question,  that  no  man  had  more  thoroughly  studied  the  matter  of 
prison  discipline,  and  had,  therefore,  a better  right  to  speak  with 
authority,  than  had  this  distinguished  speaker. 

That  the  services  of  Sir  Walter  Crofton  were  appreciated,  both  in 
the  general  work  of  Prison  Reform,  and  especially  his  invaluable  aid  in 
carrying  forward  the  work  of  the  Congress,  is  attested  by  the  fact  that 
very  complimentary  resolutions  of  thanks  were  passed  by  the  body  be- 
fore it  adjourned. 

1 'apt.  Du  Cane  spoke  in  high  terms  of  praise  of  the  success  of  the 
English  system,  which  had  been  in  operation  for  the  last  eight  years 
with  comparatively  very  few  changes  in  the  meantime. 

The  English  system  is,  in  many  respects,  the  same  as  the  Irish  sys- 
tem, and  combines  the  advantages  of  the  congregate  and  progressive 
elements. 

Many  others  spoke  eaipiestly  in  favor  of  the  congregate  system  as  the 
most  economic,  both  as  regards  the  matter  of  expense  in  management, 
and  as  to  the  value  of  convict  labor.  It  was  further  urged  that  the 
effect  of  separate  confinement  was  in  general  not  so  good  upon  the  pri- 
soner. 

A u mixed  system”  found  also  some  able  advocates.  It  would  seem 
almost  clear  that  a full  and  fair  analysis  of  all  the  views  held,  carefully 
summed  up  and  expressed,  would  be  in  favor  of  this  system.  Very  few 
were  in  favor  of  either  extreme  absolutely  without  modification. 

The  Separate  system,  however,  found  many  warm  advocates,  espe- 
cially from  continental  Europe  and  from  eastern  Pennsylvania. 

It  was  maintained  by  these  friends  of  the  cellular  plan,  that  the  only 
way  to  prevent  the  association  of  prisoners  after  discharge,  was  to  keep 
them  entirely  separate  during  confinement.  Prevent  their  associating 
and  forming  acquaintances  while  imprisoned,  in  order  to  do  the  same 
afterwards. 

It  was  also  contended  that  classification  of  prisoners  by  their  mana- 
gers was  of  the  highest  importance,  in  view  of  its  bearing  upon  the 
question  of  the  reform  of  the  criminal — a question  of  primary  conse- 
quence in  all  penitentiary  work.  It  was  the  opinion  of  these  men  that 
this  point  was  not  sufficiently  guarded,  and  could  not  be  in  the  Crofton 
or  Progressive  system.  A question  distinctly  involving  the  compara- 
tive merits  of  the  two  systems  was  propounded  to  the  Congress  for 
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It  called  forth  the  following  from  Prussia.  I give  it  in  part  only  : 

“The  Separate  system  * * • * * has  produced  the 

most  favorable  results,  as  much  upon  the  mind  and  body  of  the  prisoner 
as  in  all  that  regards  their  conduct  as  prisoners  and  the  productions  of 
their  labor.  There  have  been  no  signs  of  the  inconveniences  and  bad 
results  which  are  charged  upon  the  Separate  system  by  those  who  have 
presented  themselves  as  its  adversaries. 

There  are  found  among  the  inmates  of  the  separate  cells  none  of  those 
remarkable  phenomena,  such  as  mental  trouble,  derangement  and  de- 
pression of  spirits,  suicide,  physical  weakness  and  vices  against  nature. 
Their  appearance,  when  found,  is  less  and  daily  more  rare. 

The  appearance  of  these  prisoners  is  healthful,  and  there  are  rarely 
found  among  them  those  stolid  faces  that  are  so  numerous  in  other 
prisons.  They  generally  love  labor,  follow  instruction  and  the  sermon 
with  more  attention  than  the  other  kind  of  prisoners,  and  enjoy  the 
visits  of  their  friends. 

The  infractions  of  the  discipline,  and  the  punishments  that  result 
therefrom,  are  comparatively  rare  among  these  separate  prisoners.  As 
to  any  grave  offenses,  none  have  been  registered  for  many  years.” 

Hon.  J.  B.  Chandler,  of  Pennsylvania,  gave  a detailed  statement  of 
the  prison  system  in  the  eastern  part  of  that  State. 

Mr.  Chandler  is  one  of  the  most  zealous  advocates,  of  America,  for 
the  cellular  system.  We  have  great  respect  for  his  opinions,  which  are 
the  result  of  long  experience ; but  the  warmest  advocates  of  the  sepa- 
rate system  concede  that  the  Crofton  system  is  really  a good  one. 

The  speaker  maintained  that  the  separate  confinement  which  was  the 
primary  element  of  his  system  was  the  greatest  protection  to  the  re- 
formed jail-bird  from  the  subsequent  attacks  to  which  he  was  very  liable 
to  be  exposed,  and  by  which  one  doing  well  was  often  ruined.  He  spoke 
somewhat  at  length  as  to  the  strictly  private  life  which  each  convict  was 
compelled  to  lead,  and  as  to  the  great  results,  especially  in  the  direction 
of  reform,  which  had  been  manifest. 

The  showing  from  an  economic  financial  point  of  view  was  none  the 
less  satisfactory  also,  though  a contrary  opinion  had  prevailed  to  quite 
an  extent  among  the  opposers  of  this  system. 

Eev.  J.  L.  Milligan,  representing  the  western  portion  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, informed  the  Congress  that  his  part  of  the  State  opposed  the 
separate  system  as  carried  out  in  the  eastern  division.  He  questioned, 
modestly,  the  accuracy  of  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Chandler  as  to 
the  strictly  private  character  of  the  treatment  in  those  prisons  to  which 
he  referred.  In  his  part  of  the  State  the  authorities  of  the  penitentia- 
ries attached  great  importance  to  the  matter  of  reposing  confidence  in 
the  convict,  and  they  believed  that  the  only  mode  of  treating  prisoners 
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successful  was  upon  the  progressive  system,  rewarding  each  one  ac- 
cording to  his  actual  work.  This  had  been  found  by  a large  experience 
to  be  one  of  the  most  direct,  if  not  the  most  direct,  way  to  appeal  to 
the  criminal’s  self-respect  and  ambition. 

If  the  question  were  asked,  which  system  did  the  majority  of  all  the 
members  favor,  or  to  which  side  did  the  weight  of  opinion  vibrate  1 I 
should  either  be  silent  altogether,  or  say  that  neither  side  had  a decided 
preponderance  of  opinion  in  its  favor.  It  is  quite  probable,  however,  that 
a “strict  party  vote”  would  have  revealed  a small  majority  in  favor  of 
the  Croft-on  system,  possibly  with  some  slight  modifications.  A very 
strong  continental  European  influence,  however,  favored  the  separate 
system,  besides  the  American  delegate  spoken  of  before. 

One  gratifying  feature  was  the  manifest  willingness  of  nearly  all  to 
profit  each  by  the  other’s  experience,  and  all  by  the  inshining  of  stronger 
and  better  light  upon  the  subject.  Much  good  may  be  expected  to  re- 
sult from  this  thorough  and  friendly  discussion. 

Experience , and  experience , alone  will  decide  which  is  the  best  system,  and 
the  best  for  France  may  not  be  the  best  for  America,  and  vice  versa. 

REFORMATORY  MEASURES. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the  Congress  that  the  primary  object  of  prison 
discipline  should  be  the  reformation  of  the  prisoner  himself. 

It  was  not  intended  that  the  element  of  fear  should  be  lost  or  under- 
valued, nor  was  it  intended  that  the  prisoner  should  not  be  made  to  feel 
that  he  is  suffering  punishment,  but  that  he  should  be  regarded  as  an 
unfortunate  victim  of  passion  and  predisposition  to  crime,  which  amounts 
to  moral  disease  and  which  should  be  treated  as  such.  The  question, 
therefore,  of  reformatory  measures  became  naturally  a very  important 
one  indeed.  It  was  rather  interwoven  with  all  the  discussions  than  con- 
sidered separately.  It  was  strongly  urged  that  a very  important  ele- 
ment in  the  complete  reformation  of  the  convict  was  a good  industrial 
education. 

Many  of  the  prisoners  have  never  been  educated  to  habits  of  industry 
from  their  childhood.  Their  only  schooling  lias  been  in  the  art  of  crime, 
which  they  have  assiduously  cultivated.  Having  little  or  no  knowledge 
of  the  means  of  procuring  an  honest  livelihood  when  they  come  under 
prison  discipline,  criminals  might  be  most  materially  aided  in  the  work 
of  complete  reform  by  turning  those  year’s  of  imprisonment  to  account 
in  the  direction  indicated.  This  .industrial  training  may  sustain  an  im- 
portant relation  to  the  State  at  whose  expense  the  convict  is  incarcera- 
ted and.  maintained,  but  still  the  prime  object  of  the  education  should 
not  be  the  returns  which  it  would  bring  to  the  State,  but  for  the  good 
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of  the  prisoner  himself,  as  an  instrument  which  he  might  employ  in  the 
future,  helping  himself  up  the  way  of  an  honest  and  virtuous  life. 

This  matter  has  a very  important  bearing  upon  the  question  of  the 
proper  training  of  juvenile  offenders. 

Miss  Carpenter  gave  a lengthy  description  of  the  work  she  had  un- 
dertaken on  behalf  of  the  peculiar  class  of  ragged  industrial  schools. 
She  spoke  strongly  against  attaching  the  “workhouse”  idea  to  the 
schools.  The  stigma  of  “pauper”  clinging  to  the  child  would  virtually 
defeat  the  object  sought  in  collecting  them  together.  She  stated  that 
the  workhouse  schools  of  London  had  been  mostly  superceded  by  the 
district  schools,  where  the  children  were  taught  industrial  pursuits. 

INTELLECTUAL  TRAINING. 

The  question  of  intellectual  culture  for  prisoners  did  not  receive  as 
much  attention  by  the  Congress  as  the  preceding.  It  was  the  opinion, 
however,  that  it  was  a matter  much  neglected  by  penitentiary  authori- 
ties. In  the  matter  of  reform  it  was  believed  to  have  a very  important 
place. 

Sheriff  Watson,  of  Perth,  sent  a paper  to  the  Congress  setting 
forth  the  methods  adopted  in  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  pre- 
vent ragged  and  neglected  children  entering  upon  a course  of  vice  and 
crime.  It  would  appear  that  one  of  the  primary  agents  made  use  of  is 
what  would  be  termed  in  this  country  “ common  school  education,”  with 
some  modifications.  The  children  are  gathered  together,  washed,  fed, 
and  taught  the  elements  of  education  dining  the  day,  and  then  returned 
to  their  parents  at  night.  The  paper  stated  that  this  course  faithfully 
pursued  had  resulted  in  restraining  a great  number  of  children  from 
entering  a course  of  vice  and  crime. 


CHRISTIAN  CULTURE. 

Much  was  said  respecting  the  importance  of  Christian  culture  as  re- 
lated to  the  question  of  the  prisoner’s  reform.  Many  facts  were  brought 
forward  to  show  the  very  great  value  of  this  training  and  influence.  It 
was  urged  as  especially  important  that  voluntary  visitation  by  persons 
who  were  interested  in  the  reform  of  the  unfortunate,  and  whose  ante- 
cedents were  such  that  they  could,  with  safety,  be  trusted  to  do  this 
work,  should  lie  systematically  carried  forward.  Very  little  of  this,  it 
was  stated,  had  been  done,  owing  in  a great  measure  to  the  prejudice 
of  authorities  against  it.  More  extended  notes  will  be  found  upon  this 
point  under  the  head  of  “ Woman’s  Work  in  Prisons.” 

Upon  the  general  question  of  religious  training  for  the  prisoner  the 
remarks  made  by  Archbishop  Manning  seemed  to  embody  the  views 
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of  the  Congress.  Referring  to  the  debates  of  the  Congress,  and  espe- 
cially to  a lecture  which  had  been  given  by  Dr.  Bellows,  of  New  York, 
upon  the  “ Life  and  Labors  of  John  Howard,”  he  said : “ I believe 
already  the  key  note  has  been  struck  that  the  reformation  of  the  crimi- 
nal is  the  work  of  Christianity,  that  it  is  a work  which  cannot  be  ac- 
complished from  without,  and  can  be  accomplished  only  by  those  who 
hold  the  key  to  the  human  heart.  It  appears  to  me  the  lecturer  has 
struck  this  note  in  a way  so  emphatic  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  forget 
it.  He  has  set  before  us  the  great  apostle  of  the  reformation  of  prisons 
in  the  person  ot  a man  whose  whole  power  over  others  consisted  in  the 
indomitable  perseverance  of  a holy  will,  and  in  the  exceeding  calmness 
ot  Christian  charity.  That  being  so,  he  has  laid  down,  as  a law  for  our 
discussion,  that  to  attempt  the  reformation  of  men  by  anything  which 
only  touches  them  on  the  outside,  by  anything  which  only  touches  the 
iutellect,  without  that  which  alone  can  touch  the  heart,  and  alone  can 
reform  the  will,  is  simply  to  pour  water  into  vessels  that  are  pierced. 
We  shall  be  laboring  in  vain  unless  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  great  cure 
of  all  criminality  is  the  formation  of  youth,  and  that  if  the  formation 
of  youth  has  been  neglected  the  growth  of  a harvest  of  crime  is  the 
legitimate  and  inevitable  consequence,  and  that  criminals  once  formed 
can  never  be  reformed,  except  by  being,  in  the  strict  etymological  sense 
of  the  word,  brought  to  that  form  which  they  ought  to  have  received  in 
their  childhood,  subdued  by  moral  and  religious  influence,  and  by  the 
change  of  the  will,  in  the  perversion  of  which  all  crime  begins.  This 
would  be  indeed  laboring  in  vain,  and  this  great  Congress  of  all  nations 
would  pass  away,  leaving  behind  it  no  mark — would  have  done  nothing 
— if  we  only  carried  home  the  recollection  of  schemes  and  plans  for  the 
better  ventilation  and  management  of  prisons,  making  prisoners  more 
comfortable,  and  avoiding  those  physical  miseries  which,  I am  sorry  to 
say,  in  our  convict  prisons  are  too  abundantly  to  be  found. 

Therefore,  what  I would  venture  to  impress  upon  this  Congress  is 
this  : that  a very  large  part  of  our  considerations  should  be,  how  we 
can  treat  our  criminals  one  by  one.  I am  no  believer  in  treating  men 
in  masses.  You  must  treat  criminals  as  you  would  educate  children  ; 
and  they  are  to  be  educated  as  you  rear  plants,  by  a careful,  vigilant 
watchfulness,  watering  them  day  by  day,  noting  their  growth,  and  ward- 
ing off  everything  unwholesome,  heated,  or  dry,  which  might  destroy 
their  perfection  ; that  which  we  learned  in  our  homes  in  childhood  sits 
a law  and  rule  whereby  to  treat  with  these  unhappy  fellow  creatures 
who  have  fallen  from  their  innocence  and  become  criminals.  I am  glad 
to  see  a proposal  has  been  made  in  this  Congress,  not  only  to  admit 
the  most  full  and  free  action  of  religion  upon  every  criminal  accord- 
ing to  his  belief,  but  also  that  visitors,  wisely  selected,  having  the 
spirit  of  Mrs.  Fry  and  John  Howard,  shall  be  invited  to  enter  our  pri- 
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sons  and  exercise  tliat  personal  apostlesliip  of  cliarity  and  prudence 
whereby,  speaking  face  to  face  and  alone  with  criminals,  the  work  of 
their  reformation  may  be  accomplished.  1 ask  for  the  most  full  and  free 
admission  of  the  religious  teaching  which  every  man  conscientiously  ac- 
cepts and  seeks  for  himself,  and  for  this  reason.  If  you  have  got  a per- 
verted will  to  deal  with,  I would  ask  in  the  name  of  Christianity,  and  in 
the  name  of  common  sense,  whether  you  are  likely  to  bring  back  that 
perverted  will  by  presenting  to  him  Christianity  in  that  form  which  to 
him  is  repugnant  ? Is  it  not  obvious  yon  must  treat  that  perverted  will 
as  you  would  treat  a fever  patient — approach  him  according  as  he  is 
able  to  bear  it.  Therefore,  as  in  the  prisons  of  Belgium,  we  must  allow 
the  full  and  free  ministration  of  religion  to  every  prisoner  according  to 
his  faith  and  conscience.  The  reformation  can  be  accomplished  now 
only  as  it  was  in  the  beginning,  by  the  personal  presence  and  personal 
influence  of  the  wise  and  charitable,  whose  working  on  the  perverted 
nature  of  the  criminal  wins  that  part  back  again  unconsciously  to  him- 
self ; and  to  do  this,  those  who  are  nearest  the  example  and  character 
of  our  Great  Master  will  be  the  best  governors,  wardens,  chaplains,  and 
visitors  of  prisons.  It  is  this  which  gives  men  power  over  the  hearts  of 
others  ; without  this  we  may  teach  them  externally,  but  we  shall  never 
change  their  wills.” 

Entering  into,  and  assisting  to  constitute  the  sum  total  of  reforma- 
tory measures,  there  were  many  other  elements  which  were  brought 
more  or  less  prominently  forward  by  the  Congress. 

It  was  generally  believed  to  be  expedient  to  allow  the  convict  the 
priviledge  of  shortening  his  sentence  by  good  conduct  and  faithful  work. 
This  would  assist  in  the  cultivation  of  his  self-respect  and  ambition.  It 
had  been  found  extremely  valuable  wherever  employed. 

It  was  proposed  also  that  a prisoner  be  made  to  contribute  by  his 
labor  towards  the  repair  of  injuries  which  he  had  caused  to  others,  thus 
stimulating  a sense  of  justice  and  honor. 

An  interesting  paper  was  read,  and  several  remarks  were  made  upon 
the  feasibility  of  remunerative  prison  labor.  It  was  thought  by  some 
that  a plan  might  be  adopted  which  would  be  found  advantageous, 
allowing  the  convict,  while  working  out  his  sentence,  a portion  of  the 
proceeds  of  his  labor  for  the  support  of  his  dependent  family. 

The  foregoing  is  a brief  summary  of  some  of  the  most  important 
views  put  forth  upon  the  question  of  reformatory  treatment  for  prison- 
ers during  confinement  in  the  penitentiary. 


POLITICAL  INFLUENCE. 


The  subject  of  party  political  influence  in  its  relation  to  the  success 
of  the  prison  discipline,  was  alluded  to  by  the  Congress,  especially  by 
several  members  from  this  country,  in  terms  of  strong  disapproval. 

Gen.  Pillsbury,  of  New  York,  in  giving  an  account  of  the  working 
of  the  prison  of  which  he  is  governor,  together  with  other  prisons  of 
the  State,  said  that  those  prisons  were  under  party  control,  and  consti- 
tuted a part  of  the  political  machinery,  a fact  which  he  believed  to  be 
decidedly  hurtful  in  its  tendency. 

Dr.  Wines  confirmed  what  was  said,  stating  that  the  general  govern- 
ment had  no  penitentiary,  but  made  use  of  the  prisons  of  individual 
States,  which  numbered  in  all  about  forty.  The  three  State  prisons  of 
New  York  were  Sing-Sing,  Auburn,  and  Clinton,  and  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty in  working  them  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  appointments  were 
vested  in  political  hands,  a serious  drawback,  which  he  hoped  would  be 
remedied  soon. 

A decided  opinion  prevailed  that  the  fluctuations  to  which  prisons 
were  liable  to  be  exposed  under  these  conditions,  would,  in  a great  mea- 
sure, prevent  the  successful  carrying  out  of  any  prison  system  however 
good.  Every  new  board  of  officials  would  have  new  ideas  and  new 
plans  to  introduce,  involving  friction  and  the  loss  of  time. 


CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT  NEGLECTED. 

By  an  early  arrangement  it  was  determined  that  the  Congress  should 
adjourn  finally  on  the  13th  day  of  July. 

The  International  Committee  felt  that  the  time  would  be  too  limited 
to  do  justice  to  all  branches  of  the  great  subject.  It  was,  therefore,  de- 
termined to  omit  in  the  discussions  altogether  the  subject  of  Capital 
Punishment.  That  some  may  have  felt  that  the  present  time  and  place 
were  not  best  suited  to  the  full  discussion  of  the  subject  is  quite  possi- 
ble ; but  the  time  was  too  short  for  what  was  undertaken. 

There  were  some,  however,  who  were  exceedingly  anxious  that  the 
Congress  should  not  adjourn  without  discussing  the  question  and  record- 
ing its  opinion  thereon.  It  was  also  felt  by  some  to  be  a serious  omis- 
sion to  adjourn  without  considering  the  question  of  the  relation  of  the 
sale  and  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  to  the  prevalence  of  crime. 

The  Congress  assembled  for  the  closing  session,  Sir  John  Pakington, 
M.  P.,  in  the  chair.  He  announced  the  business  of  the  day  to  be  to  lis- 
ten to  the  reports  of  the  different  sections,  and  close  up  the  work  of  the 
session. 
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Mr.  Powell,  of  New  York,  rose  and  said  that  he  deprecated  the  pro- 
posed closing  of  the  Congress  on  this  day,  inasmuch  as  it  had  not  dis- 
cussed at  all  the  two  most  important  questions  of  all — one  on  the  point 
whether  the  death  penalty  should  he  continued  for  the  crime  of  murder ; 
and  if  not,  what  other  punishment  should  be  awarded  to  that  crime. 
The  second,  as  to  the  sale  and  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  as  a beverage, 
in  their  relation  to  the  increase  of  crime,  and  the  consequent  duty  of 
the  State  respecting  this  traffic.  He  said  he  should  propose  that  the 
Congress  adjourn  until  morning,  and  assemble  on  that  day  and  the  fol- 
lowing day  to  the  discussion  of  tliese_  questions.  In  presenting  this 
proposition  for  adjournment  till  Monday,  Mr.  Powell  took  occasion  to 
express  his  personal  views  upon  the  first  question,  characterizing  the 
system  of  capital  punishment  as  a “ relic  of  barbarism,”  and  one  on 
which  he  hoped  the  Congress  would  yet  “ speak  out.  ” 

The  Chairman  ruled  his  remarks  entirely  out  of  order,  and  asked  him 
to  desist. 

He  yielded  until  later  in  the  day,  when,  supported  by  Mr.  Coates,  of 
Penn.,  he  renewed  the  effort  to  secure  a hearing.  They  desired  to  press 
the  matter  to  a vote,  when  quite  a “scene”  ensued  in  the  Congress,  and 
amid  demonstrations  not  the  most  flattering,  they  were  compelled  to 
withdraw  the  motion  for  a hearing. 

It  was  admitted  by  all  that  both  questions  were  important,  but  as  ar- 
rangements had  been  made  for  adjournment  on  that  day,  and  some  of 
the  foreign  delegates  had  returned  home,  it  was  justly  thought  to  be  a 
great  breach  of  courtesy  to  take  up  new  work  and  prolong  the  session 
then. 

I am  informed  that  a conference  was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Howard  Association,  Baron  Iloltzendorlf  presiding,  at  which  the  mat- 
ter Avas  fully  discussed.  What  conclusions  were  reached  I did  not  learn. 
Many  of  the  foreign  delegates  were  present. 


INCIDENTALS. 

The  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress  would  be  quite  incom- 
plete if  no  mention  Avas  made  of  several  incidental  matters  that  took 
place,  which,  though  not  a part  of  the  solid  Avork  of  the  Congress,  added 
much  to  its  interest. 

Mr.  Bruce,  a distinguished  member  of  Parliament,  was  invited  to 
address  the  meeting  early  in  its  session.  On  the  morning  of  the  fourth 
day  he  was  present,  and  was  received  with  cheers  upon  being  intro- 
duced. He  said  he  Avas  thankful  for  this  early  opportunity  of  convey- 
ing to  the  foreign  representatives  the  thanks  of  the  Government,  and 
his  oavii  high  appreciation  that  they  had  undertaken  to  come  to  this 
—10  " 
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country  and  bring  the  fruits  of  their  rich  experience  upon  these  impor- 
tant questions.  The  problems  to  be  solved  are  of  great  interest,  and 
very  difficult  of  solution.  Iso  a priori  arguments  would  avail  to  deter- 
mine the  best  mode  of  penal  treatment — experience,  and  experience 
alone  could  decide.  It  was  a matter  of  great  thankfulness  that  he  was 
able  to  report  that  crime,  in  England,  was  materially  diminishing  from 
year  to  year.  He  was  confident  that  the  cause  of  this  was  attributable 
to  the  labors  of  good  men  and  women  in  the  past  and  present,  who  had 
instituted  industrial  schools,  reformatories,  discharged  prisoners’  aid 
societies,  etc.,  for  the  saving  of  the  fallen.  The  diffusion  of  knowledge, 
and  the  wider  spread  of  education  has  assisted  in  the  same  good  work. 

In  answer  to  the  question  “ Why  has  not  the  Government  of  England 
taken  active  part  in  this  Congress  ?”  he  would  say,  “it  is  not  the  custom 
in  this  country,  for  the  government,  as  a government,  to  take  part  in 
such  matters.”  lie  begged,  however,  to  give  the  strongest  and  clearest 
denial  to  the  report  that  the  government  was  indifferent  to  the  labors 
of  this  body,  or  was  unwilling  to  furnish  them  the  fullest  information. 
The 'government  decided  that  they  would  best  fulfill  their  functions  by 
abstaining  from  the  discussions  of  the  Congress,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  they  placed  at  their  disposal  the  fullest  official  information,  and 
give  to  the  delegates  every  facility  for  carrying  forward  the  work. 

Thanks  were  returned  to  Mr.  Bruce  for  his  presence  and  address. 

Rev.  He.  Bellows,  of  Hew  York,  accepted  an  invitation  to  deliver 
an  address  upon  the  “Life  and  Labors  of  John  Howard.”  Archbishop 
Manning  presided  at  this  meeting. 

The  lecture  was  received  with  marked  demonstrations  of  approval  by 
all,  and  by  no  one  was  it  more  highly  complimented  (though  delivered 
by  a Protestant)  than  by  the  distinguished  chairman  himself. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  returned  to  the  lecturer  for  the  address,  and 
also  to  Archbishop  Manning  for  his  services1  as  presiding  officer. 

In  putting  this  latter  question  to  vote,  the  Secretary  said  that  this 
conjunction  of  Dr.  Bellows  and  the  Archbishop  as  lecturer  and  chair- 
man, naturally  recalled  the  circumstance  that  Howard,  the  most  Pro- 
testant of  the  Protestant  sects,  when  in  Rome,  was  sent  for  by  the  Pope, 
who  took  a lively  interest  in  all  Howard  had  to  say  about  prisons,  and 
then  said  : “I  know,  Howard,  that  you  are  a Protestant,  and  that  you 
are  an  Englishman,  and  that  you  English  don’t  care  for  these  things; 
but,  at  any  rate,  the  blessing  of  an  old  man  can  do  you  no  harm.”  The 
Pope  accordingly  blessed  noward,  who  received  the  blessing  in  the  same 
spirit  in  which  it  was  given. 

Archbishop  Manning  responded  heartily  and  happily.  He  said  that 
there  was  one  subject  on  which  he  could  not  unite  with  a majority  of 
those  present,  whom  he  respected  and  loved.  Still,  on  all  great  ques- 
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tions  touching  the  political,  social  and  moral  welfare  of  the  human  race, 
he  felt  most  heartily  to  join  with  all  to  lift  up  the  fallen  and  degraded. 
“ In  these  matters,  I know  of  no  reason  why  I may  not  work  as  heartily 
as  any  man  in  England.”  * * “ It  is  in  this  spirit  that  I have  great 

gratification  in  presiding  over  this  meeting  at  this  time.” 

The  remarks  were  received  with  continued  applause. 

THE  PIMXCE  OF  WALES. 

His  Loyal  Highness  The  Prince  of  Wales  favored  the  Congress 
by  his  presence  at  a grand  soiree  given  for. his  special  benefit.  The  re- 
ception was  attended  by  a large  number  of  the  representatives,  and  was 
regarded  by  them  as  an  occasion  of  much  interest. 

The  English  and  American  delegates  united  and  served  a banquet  for 
the  foreign  representatives.  Many  distinguished  persons  were  present 
at  the  entertainment,  which  was  much  enjoyed,  and  seemed  to  cement- 
more  closely  together  all  nations  in  the  common  work  of  ameliorating 
the  condition  of  the  wretched.  The  usual  regime  was  adopted.  “Toasts 
after  dinner.” 

I have  now  completed  the  historic  part  of  this  report.  It  remains  for 
me  to  embody  in  a concluding  survey  the  decisions  reached,  and  to  give 
some  general  suggestions. 


CONCLUDING  SURVEY. 


Having  traversed  the  more  important  fields  which  the  Congress  sur- 
veyed, it  will  he  expected  that  I present  a summary  of  the  conclusions 
at  which  they  arrived.  I very  much  regret,  for  the  sake  of  many  who 
will  look  for  definite  tangible  data,  that  I have  not  more  to  show.  Bear- 
ing in  mind,  however,  the  real  object  for  which  the  Congress  has  con- 
voked, all  will  be  better  satisfied  with  the  results  reached. 

The  Congress  was  not  called  together  to  enact  laws  for  the  government 
of  prisons  and  penitentiaries,  but  to  collect  data,  compile  facts,  compare 
systems,  exchange  suggestions,  get  and  give  new  incentives 'to  the  noble 
work  of  prison  reform.  This  being  its  avowed  object  no  one  will  look 
for  so  definite  a setting  forth  of  principles  and  recommendations  as 
might  otherwise  have  been  expected.  Should  it  be  said  that  it  is  a pur- 
poseless expenditure  of  time  and  money  for  representatives  of  all  na 
tions  to  come  together  simply  to  discuss  these  questions,  and  then  ad- 
journ without  passing  a final  vote  upon  them,  I would  reply  that  a 
moment’s  thought  will  convince  one  that  such  a course  might  be  at- 
tended with  the  greatest  peril  to  the  cause  they  wished  to  serve. 

Ho  system  will  work  equally  well  in  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world. 
There  are  many  attendant  circumstances  tliaU  enter  largely  into  and 
help  make  up  the  success  of  a system  in  America  or  England,  that  will 
not  be  found  to  bear  equally  favorable  uppn  the  same  in  India  or  China, 
or  even  in  France.  I think,  therefore,  that  the  only  wise  course  was 
pursued  by  the  Congress  in  determining  to  confine  itself  within  the 
limits  of  its  avowed  purpose  as  set  forth  in  the  call. 

It  would  further  have  been  impossible  to  have  secured  unanimity  in 
a vote  upon  any  important  question,  owing  to  the  differences  of  opinion 
which  were  the  natural  outgrowth  of  experiences  in  different  countries. 
So,  had  there  a final  vote  been  passed,  it  would  have  been  of  value  only 
to  those  who  endorsed  the  measure,  and  beyond  this  boundary  it  would 
have  been  positively  injurious. 

At  the  close  of  the  session  each  section  presented  a resume  of  the 
work  done  during  its  sittings,  and  the  conclusions  reached  so  far  as  ex- 


pressed.  They  were  very  lengthy  papers  and  were  not  read  in  full  be. 
fore  the  Congress.  A part  were  presented  in  French,  the  balance  in 
English,  and,  will  doubtless  appear  in  full  in  the  official  report  of  the 
proceeedings. 

Hie  international  ccmmitteealso  submitted  aconcluding  report,  which 
set  forth,  in  general  terms,  epiite  at  length,  the  views  of  the  Congress 
upon  the  more  important  topics  treated.  From  this  report  Hon.  J.  K. 
Chandler,  of  Philadelphia,  summarized  as  follows  : 

First. — “Recognizing,  as  a fundamental  fact,  that  the  protection  of 
society  is  .the  object  for  which  penal  codes  exist,  the  committee  believe 
that  this  protection  is  not  only  consistent  with,  but  absolutely  demands, 
the  enunciation  of  the  principle,  that  the  moral  regeneration  of  the  pris- 
oner should  be  the  primary  aim  of  prison  discipline.” 

Second. — “A  progressive  classification  of  prisoners  should  be  adopted 
in  all  prisons.” 

Third. — “In  the  treatment  of  prisoners  all  disciplinary  punishments 
that  inflict  unnecessary  pain  and  humiliation  should  be  avoided.” 

Fourth. — “To  impel  a prisoner  to  self-exertion  should  be  the  aim  of 
systems  of  prison  discipline,  which  can  never  be  effected  unless  they 
succeed  in  gaining  the  will  of  the  convict.” 

Fifth. — 'Work,  education  and  religion  are  the  three  great  forces  on 
which  prison  administrations  should  rely. 

These  brief  statements  comprehend  the  views  of  the  Congress  so  far 
as  relates  more  particularly  to  the  treatment  of  convicts  while  in  prison. 
It  is  designed  only  as  an  epitome. 

The  report  concluded  by  stating,  that  in  the  general  question  of  re- 
clamation the  influence  of  women  devoted  to  such  work  was  of  the 
highest  importance,  and  the  committee  rejoiced  that  the  Congress  had 
enjoyed  the  advantage  of  the  presence  and  counsel  of  many  ladies 
whose  practical  acquaintance  with  prisons  and  reformatories  had  given 
weight  to  their  words,  and  whose  example  furnished  hope  for  the  fu- 
ture. 

The  report  was  presented  by  Mr.  Hastings,  the  chairman  of  the  com 
mittee,  who  stated,  after  reading  it,  that  he  wished  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  Congress  to  the  manner  in  which  criminal  statistics  were  prepared. 
He  Loped  that  some  plan  might  be  devised,  and  special  care  taken  to 
secure  trustworthiness  in  obtaining  such  information.  He  did  not  liesi 
tate  to  say  that,  at  present,  such  statistics  were  exceedingly  delusive. 
Sir  Walter  Crofton  had  pointed  out  that  it  was  a most  imperfect  test  of 
the  value  of  a system  to  rely  upon  the  figures  as  now  presented.  In 
judging  of  a system  by  the  number  of  reconvictions,  it  was  well  to  con- 
sider the  circumstances  of  those  reconvictions,  lie  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  international  committee  would  give  this  matter  due  attention. 


He  would  call  attention  to  one  other  matter  relating  to  prison  discip- 
line. This  he  believed  could  not  be  efficient  unless  the  prison  contained 
a certain  number  of  convicts.  Jails  containing  a small  number  could 
not  be  managed  successfully  or  economically. 

GENERAL  TONE  OF  THE  CONGRESS. 

It  has  been  frequently  asked,  what  was  the  general  tone  and  spirit 
of  the  Congress  ? "What  were  the  popular  prevailing  sentiments  re- 
specting the  motive  for  criminal  treatment,  for  establishing  prisons,  etc., 
and  what  principle  should  control  in  the  management  of  them. 

The  Congress  was  composed  of  men  of  large  philanthropic  natures. 
It  was  unquestionably  the  prevailing  sentiment  that  the  protection  of 
society  wordd  be  better  served,  by  regarding,  as  the  primary  object  of 
prison  discipline,  the  moral  regeneration  of  the  prisoner  himself.  It  was 
therefore  believed  that  prisons  should  be  constructed  with  a view  to  the 
comfort  of  the  prisoner.  Like  a hospital,  it  should  be  well  ventilated, 
warmed  and  arranged  so  as  to  conduce  to  the  speedy  recovery  of  the 
patient. 

The  reformation,  and  not  simply  or  primarily  the  punishment  of  the 
convict,  was  the  object  for  which  he  was  incarcerated,  according  to  the 
popular  sentiment  of  the  Congress.  The  very  marked  prominence  given 
to  these  sentiments  had  a tendency,  to  some  extent  at  least,  to  suppress 
the  expression  of  the  opposite  view  when  entertained. 

The  Congress  was  naturally  criticised  somewhat  by  various  persons 
in  view  of  these  facts.  The  London  “Times,”  in  several  leading  editori- 
als, spoke  somewhat  sharply.  It  said : “Nothing  has  been  so  con spicu- 
ous  in  these  debates  as  the  omission,  by  the  great  majority  of  foreign 
speakers,  of  all  reference  to  any  object  of  punishment  except  the  refor- 
mation of  criminals.  The  prevalent  opinion  seems  to  have  been  that  of 
Count  Solohub,  who  described  a prison  ‘as  a hospital  for  moral  diseases, 
and  its  officers  as  physicians  for  the  cure  of  moral  diseases.’  It  does 
not  seem  to  have  struck  him,  as  many  others,  that  a profound  and  radi- 
cal difference  between  moral  and  physical  disease  utterly  destroys  the 
force  of  any  such  analogy.  No  man  willfully  breaks  his  leg  or  contracts 
the  scarlet  fever,  and  nothing  coidd  be  gained  to  society  by  making 
hospital  life  penal,  even  if  humanity  were  not  outraged  by  the  idea.” 

* * ******  * “Now  it  is  as  certain  as  anything  human 
can  well  be — it  is  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  who  know  the  crim- 
inal classes  in  England — that  penal  servitude,  because  it  is  sternly  in- 
Ilicted  on  deterrent  principles,  is  a punishment  which  ex-convicts  are 
very  unwilling  to  try  a second  time,  and  which  they  advise  their  former 
associates  to  avoid.”  * * * * . * “The  mistake  of  unwise  philan- 
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thropists  consists,  not  in  vindicating  the  claims  of  a reformatory  sys- 
tem, but  in  giving  tliem  paramount  and  exclusive  prominence  at  the 
wrong  time  and  in  the  wrong  place.  Christian  philanthropy  can  never 
be  unreasonable  or  misplaced  in  rescuing  children  from  the  contagion 
of  vice,  or  in  helping  discharged  prisoners,  who  give  promise  of  reform- 
ation, to  get  an  honest  livelihood.” 

A strong  antipathy  against  society  was  manifest  by  many,  who  would 
charge  to  its  account  the  misdeeds  of  criminals  rather  than  punish  the 
convict  for  them.  Juvenile  delinquents  especially  owe  no  retribution 
to  society,  since  society  owes  retribution  to  them.  In  one  form  or  an- 
other this  doctrine  was  strongly  advocated  by  very  many  prominent 
speakers  of  the  Congress,  both  ladies  and  gentlemen.  It  is  “needless  to 
cite  individual  instances,  since  it  was  generally  assumed,  and  often  dog- 
matically asserted,  during  the  sittings  of  the  Congress,  that  the  reform- 
ation of  criminals  and  not  the  protection  of  honest  men  against  crime, 
is  the  primary  object  of  judicial  punishment.” 

The  theory  of  the  Congress  was  that  honest  men  could  be  most  effect- 
ually protected  from  the  effects  of  crime,  by  direct  labor  for  the  reform  of 
the  criminal,  and  herein  the  “Times”  was  somewhat  at  fault  in  its  state- 
ment above.  Many  of  the  members  of  the  Congress,  however,  were  at 
fault  in  not  confining  themselves  closely  to  the  advocacy  of  the  theory  as 
set  forth.  They  therefore  laid  the  whole  body  open  to  the  charge  as  stated 
in  the  above  quotation. 

1 would  modestly  suggest  that  the  value  of  the  Congress  might  have 
been  enhanced,  to  some  extent  at  least,  by  calling  forth,  or  indeed  by  en- 
tertaining with  greater  popular  favor,  the  opposite  and  sterner  vices  of 
penal  treatment.  These  views,  being  regarded  unpopular,  were  with- 
held, that  is,  as  full,  frank  and  hearty  expression  of  them  was  not  made, 
as  might  otherwise  have  been  looked  for. 

A prominent  member  from  Liverpool  remarked  to  the  writer  of  this 
report  that  “much  of  the  real  value  of  these  Congresses  was  lost  in  con- 
sequence of  the  extreme  popularity  of  humanitarian  views,  and  the  ex- 
treme unpopularity  of  the  opposite  views.  The  members  fail  to  com- 
prehend the  real,  deep,  dark  turpitude  of  crime.  They  do  not  under- 
stand what  constitutes  the  warp  and  woof  of  character  in  those  vile, 
hardened,  bloodthirsty  butchers  and  garroters  of  their  fellow-men,  who 
till  our  prisons  in  great  cities  like  Liverpool.” 

It  must  be  obvious,  whatever  our  theory  may  be,  that  unless  prison 
discipline  is  conducted  on  such  a principal  as  to  make  the  convict  labor  to 
avoid  a reconviction,  we  are  offering  a reward  for  crime  rather  than  punish- 
ing it  by  incarcerating  the  criminal.  It  is  necessary  to  guard  against  cre- 
ating the  impression  among  thieves,  robbers  and  murderers  that  they  arc 
to  be  treated  as  moral  individuals,  and  not  as  criminals,  guilty  and  de- 
serving severe  punishment  at  the  hands  of  the  State. 
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Dr.  Hatch  said,  in  the  Cincinnati  Congress  in  1870,  when  speaking 
of  the  men  with  whom  he  had  been  associated  for  a few  days  then,  and 
who  were,  most  of  them,  prison  officers,  “it  must  be  a delightful  thing 
to  be  a convict,  and  have  such  men  to  be  over  him.”  Unquestionably 
the  influence  would  be  pernicious  if  criminals  should  entertain  the  same 
notion.  If  prisons  were  palaces  many  would  not  mind  having  a steady 
home  within  them. 


THE  GREAT  VALUE  OF  THE  CONGRESS. 


That  the  Congress  has  been  of  great  permanent  value  to  the  cause  of 
social  science,  prison  reform,  there  can  be  no  question.  I would  record 
no  word  or  sentence  that  would  convey  a contrary  impression.  That  it 
might  have  been  more  profitable  seems  to  me,  at  least,  possible. 

The  great  value  of  the  Congress  may  not,  however,  consist  in  that  it 
was  enabled  to  carry  out  its  original  design  to  a complete  success.  'In  a 
resume  of  a valuable  pamphlet  left  for  the  Congress  by  M.  Charles 
Lucas,  Dr.  Wines  said:  “M.  Lucas  remarks  that  such  reunions  as  the 
Congress  at  London  are  a necessary  consequence  of  the  two  laws  of  the 
sociability  and  perfectibility  of  man,  which  in  an  advanced  civilization, 
require  the  international  interchange  of  ideas  for  the  moral  progress  ot 
humanity,  just  as  they  do  that  of  material  commodities  for  the  increase 
of  national  wealth.  International  Congresses  show  the  respective  con- 
ditions of  nations  as  regards  their  intellectual  and  moral  developments, 
the  same  manner  as  international  industrial  exhibitions  do  the  eompar- 
tive  results  of  their  economic  development.  Heretofore  there  have 
been  Congresses  of  governments  and  Congresses  of  peoples,  but  the 
Congress  of  London  is  original  and  unique  in  that  it  combines  both 
these  elements. 

This  year  will  mark  a very  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  civ- 
ilized world,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  question  of  international  councils  in 
general.  It  has  been  really  the  budding  time  of  a higher  civilization 
than  has  hitherto  existed  in  the  world.  Rations  have  been  enabled  to 
come  together  under  the  banner  of  peace  and  submit  to  arbitration 
great  questions  which  have  heretofore  been  referred  to  the  arbitrament 
of  the  sword. 

As  the  great  value  of  the  International  Council  at  Geneva  consisted 
in  the  fact  that  such  a council  was  possible,  so,  to  a great  extent,  the 
value  of  the  International  Prison  Reform  Congress  consists  in  the  fact 
that  it  was  possible  to  convene  a body  of  able  men  from  all  nations, 
and  men  so  essentially  representative  in  their  character,  who,  laying 
aside  all  pride  of  nationality,  with  no  thirst  for  gold  or  blood,  could  sit 
quietly  down  together  and  discuss  the  great  questions  of  philanthropy,  and 
devise  measures  by  which  they  could  lift  up  the  fallen  of  the  race,  with- 
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out  regard  to  nation  or  color ; tliat  sucli  a convention  was  a possibility 
at  the  present  time, intensifies  a thousand  fold  the  real  good  that  results 
from  then  deliberations. 

There  were  represented  in  the  Congress  all  shades  of  religious  opinion 
— Jews,  Mohammedans,  Eoman  Catholics,  and  almost  every  denomina- 
tion of  Protestant  Christianity  and  Pagans  were  there  together ; and 
during  all  the  deliberations,  not  one  jarring  note  was  heard  to  mar  the 
harmony  of  the  proceedings. 

All  the  different  shades  of  political  opinion  were  there  also.  The 
representatives  of  great  nations,  on  whose  swords  the  blood  of  the 
slain  warriors  was  scarcely  dry  as  yet,  sat  in  council  side  by  side,  and 
there  was  heard  no  clashing  of  arms,  and  seen  no  crossing  of  swords 
save  in  the  most  friendly  debate,  such  as  would  characterize  any  delib- 
erative assembly  of  the  warmest  mutual  friends. 

Such  a convocation  cannot  fail  to  produce  the  most  lasting  and  per- 
manently valuable  results.  The  influence  will  be  felt  by  all  nations  as 
the  most  truly  and  thoroughly  good  in  its  relation  to  the  general  welfare 
of  humanity.  It  breaks  down  the  great  walls  that  separate  nation  from 
nation,  and  binds  all  lands  together  with  bonds  of  sympathy,  and  the 
feeling  of  brotherly  love.  Any  event  that  adds  a pennyweight  to  the 
strength  of  forces  that  bind  nations  together  in  the  bonds  of  universal 
peace,  cannot  fail  to  receive  a very  high  estimation  by  all  those  who 
would  aid  in  securing  for  the  whole  world  a higher  civilization.  Could 
such  mutual  friendly  councils  be  more  frequent,  representing  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  civilized  world,  man  would  learn  to  see  in  man  a brother, 
and  wars  would  become  beautifully  less.  Men  would  see  that  God 
created  of  one  blood  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  that  the  highest, 
purest  and  best  interests  the  human  family  are  not  served  by  the  resort 
to  bloody  war,  but  by  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  of  peace. 


THE  DITTY  OP  THE  STATE. 

Whatever  may  be  the  theories  of  philanthropists,  reformers  and 
others  interested  in  these  matters,  the  simple,  practical  question , to  the 
solution  of  which  the  State  is  bound  to  bring  its  greatest  skill,  its  pro- 
foundest  learning,  and  its  largest  experience,  gleaned  from  every  avail- 
able source,  is  this : PI  low  can  crime  be  prevented,  and  society  protected 
from  the  destructive  works  of  criminals  f’ 

The  duty  of  the  State  is  unquestionably  to  society  first.  It  must  see 
to  it  that  honest  men  are  protected  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  undoubted 
rights  and  privileges.  If  an  invader  molests,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State 
to  expel  the  invader  at  once.  Criminals,  by  virtue  of  then-  character, 
have  withdrawn  from  the  ranks  of  honest  society,  deserving  the  protec- 
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tection  of  tlie  State,  and  have  placed  themselves  in  a position  of  antag- 
onism as  open  enemies,  whom  the  State  must  reform  or  expel.  The  duty 
of  the  State  to  this  class,  therefore,  arises  from  the  peculiar  relation 
which  it  sustains  to  them  ; and  this  relation  presents  there  hearings  up- 
on the  prisoner — first,  before  the  conviction  of  crime;  second , while  in 
prison  under  sentence  ; and  third,  after  discharge. 

In  regard  to  the  first,  the  duty  of  the  State  to  the  criminal  classes  be- 
fore the  conviction  of  crime,  1 conceive  that  the  State  is  bound  to  use 
every  available  instrument  to  prevent  those  criminally  inclined  from  en- 
tering such  a course,  and  to  preserve  them  to  society.  It  should  exhaust 
every  reformatory  measure  that  lies  within  its  reach.  If  it  be  true,  as 
stated  by  Congress,  that  Christian  philanthropy  can  never  be  misdi- 
rected when  employed  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  children  and  youth 
from  the  paths  of  vice  and  crime,  it  is  equally  true  that  the  efforts  of 
the  State  can  never  be  misdirected  when  it  wields  the  appliances  within 
its  grasp  for  the  same  purpose. 


COUNTY  JAILS. 

1 believe  that  among  the  appliances  that  may  be  used  by  the  State  to 
effect  the  results  here  sought,  our  county  jails  maybe  made  more  useful, 
at  least,  than  at  present.  As  these  jails  are  now  constituted  and  man- 
aged they  become  little  better  than  moral  pest  houses,  and  places  where 
crime  is  originated  and  criminals  are  educated.  All  classes  of  criminals 
before  their  conviction  are  here  lodged  together.  Those  who  are  steeped 
in  vice,  and  for  whom  there  is  almost  no  hope  entertained  that  they  may 
ever  be  reformed,  and  who  are  acquainted  with  all  the  “ins  and  outs”  of 
crime,  being  associated  with  novices  in  criminal  life,  become  their  in- 
structors. 

I think  it  is  due  to  those  who  are  young  and  inexperienced  in  these 
ways  of  crime,  that  they  should  not  be  compelled  to  associate  with  those 
of  the  former  class  and  receive  an  education  which  is  so  certain  to  result 
in  their  ruin.  Moreover,  it  is  certainly  due  to  society  that  this  matter 
receive  attention,  and  the  present  system  of  management  for  county 
jails  be  so  modified  as  not  to  throw  all  classes  promiscuously  together, 
to  be  kept  thirty  or  sixty  or  ninety  days  in  idleness,  with  no  other  work 
or  employment  but  to  instruct  one  another  in  the  arts  and  devices  of 
criminal  life. 

I respectfully  call  attention,  also,  to  the  comparative  value  and  jus- 
tice, both  to  society  and  to  the  criminal  also,  of  long  and  short  senten- 
ces. A long  sentence  for  a comparatively  small  crime  may  at  first  be 
thought  unjust  and  severe  ; but  it  is  a matter  that  deserves  the  most 
careful  examination.  A few  months  is  certainly  too  short  a time  to  ef- 
fect a reformation  in  the  life  of  a man  who  is  habituated  to  crime.  1 
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simply  state  this  fact  which  must  be  apparent  to  all,  and  suggest  that 
such  action  be  taken  as  may  commend  itself  to  the  judgment  of  the 
assembly. 

REFORM  SCHOOLS  FOIi  YOUTH. 

in  all  our  larger  cities  and  towns  there  are  multitudes  of  children  who 
are  being  educated  in  vice  and  crime  ; and  are  rapidly  growing  up  to 
till  the  ranks  of  thieves,  robbers,  incendiaries,  and  murderers.  Hon.  F. 
G.  Wines  says  : “They  are  the  children  of  thieves,  and  of  prostitutes,  of 
gamblers  and  of  drunkards  ; or,  if  not,  they  are  the  offspring  of  parents 
whose  crimes  assume  the  garb  of  outward  respectability  5 or  it  may  be 
that  their  fathers  and  mothers  are  responsible  simply  for  the  neglect  of 
parental  authority  and  restraint.  Upon  the  streets  and  in  the  alleys, 
they  are  exposed  to  a thousand  corrupting  influences.  The  atmosphere 
which  many  of  them  breathe  is  such  that  a future  career  of  crime  may 
be  unerringly  predicted  for  them.  We  find  them  in  our  public  schools, 
and  their  presence  there  is  a.  source  of  constant  anxiety.  They  are  un- 
governable ; they  are  irregular  in  their  attendance ; they  make  little  or 
no  progress  in  learning ; they  are  constantly  offending  against  the  rules  ; 
they  diffuse,  as  far  as  their  influence  extends  an  unhealthy  public  senti- 
ment, and  their  conversation  and  conduct  are  contaminating.  What  are 
we  to  do  with  them  ? Their  parents  confess  their  incompetency  to  con- 
trol them,  or  are  indifferent  whether  they  are  controlled  or  not.  They 
cannot  remain  in  our  public  school-rooms,  and  the  street  school  is  rap- 
idly preparing  them  for  the  penitentiary  and  the  gallows.  I ask  again, 
what  is  to  become  of  them  ? What  are  we  to  do  ?” 

I11  reply  to  this  question,  which  is  met  not  only  here  in  these  remarks, 
but  elsewhere  very  often,  I desire  respectfully  to  call  the  attention  of 
your  Excellency,  and  of  the  State,  to  the  imperative  necessity  of  such  a 
modification  of  the  laws  governing  the  reform  school  of  the  State  as  will 
place  it  upon  a basis  and  under  a management  similar  to  those  adopted 
by  the  most  successful  institutions  of  the  kind  of  modern  times.  1 do 
not  specify  in  detail  as  to  the  modifications  needed,  but  suggest  that  the 
present  penal  character  of  the  school  should  be  removed,  or  that  it  should 
be  so  changed  as  that  the  doors  may  be  thrown  open  to  reformatory 
treatment  for  children  who  are  vagrant,  homeless,  or  worse  than  home- 
less, though  not  yet  actually  convicted  of  crime  sufficient  to  sentence 
them  to  penal  treatment  in  such  a school.  One  of  the  fundamental  pur- 
poses of  such  reform  school,  I conceive  to  be  to  rescue  those  exposed  to 
danger  before  the  fall  occurs,  and  thus  save  them  from  falling.  The 
character  of  the  institution  should  be  such,  and  its  management  upon 
approved  plans,  such  as  would  be  an  encouragement  to  incompetent 
parents,  who  are  not  wholly  abandoned  to  vice  and  crime  themselves, 
to  seek  for  their  children  here  an  industrial,  and,  at  least,  the  rudiments 
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of  an  intellectual  education.  The  stigma  of  disgrace  should  not  attach 
to  the  school,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  the  idea  that  it  is  a school  for 
poverty-stricken  children,  should  be  removed  from  it.  Let  it  be  regar- 
ded by  the  popular  sentiment  of  the  State  as  one  of  the  educational  in- 
stitutions of  the  commonwealth.  In  may  be  necessary  to  combine  the 
penal  with  the  reformatory  code  in  the  management  of  the  institution,  in 
order  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  case,  and  place  under  a different  and 
more  strictly  penal  treatment  those  juvenile  offenders  who  arc  guilty  of 
crime.  If  so,  let  there  be  separate  buildings,  and  let  the  two  methods 
of  treatment  be  so  associated  and  harmonized  that  the  effects  of  the  re- 
formatory treatment  for  the  one  class  may  not  be  lost  by  the  presence 
and  necessity  of  penal  treatment  for  the  other  class. 

I think  that  the  State  loses  its  grandest  golden  opportunity  to  dimin- 
ish crime,  and  so  protect  society,  if  it  wait  until  crime  is  actually  com- 
mitted and  then  attempt  to  punish  and  at  the  same  time  reform  the 
criminal.  It  is  said  that  there  are  multitudes  of  children  for  whom  a 
course  in  crime  can,  with  great  accuracy,  be  predicted.  If  so  let  it  be 
the  duty  of  the  State  to  introduce  greater  efficiency  into  present  sys- 
tems, or  to  inaugurate  new  systems  by  which  such  children  may  be 
saved  and  honest  men  protected. 

In  this  connection,  I desire  to  call  the  attention  of  your  excellency  to 
the  very  important  work  that  has  been  done,  mostly,  however,  by  char- 
itable institutions,  in  gathering  out  of  the  lanes  and  alleys  the  destitute 
and  friendless  children,  and  placing  them  in  country  homes.  I see  no 
insurmountable  barrier  in  the  way  of  making  this  work  an  important 
adjunct  of  the  reform  school. 

M il.  Brace,  of  Yew  York,  in  a paper  presented  to  the  Congress,  said: 
u The  best  practical  agency  in  efforts  in  large  towns,  for  this  class,  is 
the  plan  of -placing  out,’  or  emigration  to  country  districts.  This 
breaks  up  all  the  worst  associations  about  these  unfortunate  youths, 
takes  them  from  the  companions  and  haunts  of  vice,  puts  them  where 
others  will  respect  them  if  they  respect  themselves,  gives  them  the  best 
of  all  labors  for  diseased  minds — labor  in  the  soil — open  to  them  a 
chance  of  success  and  competency,  and  places  them  in  the  most  useful 
class  in  every  country — the  tillers  of  the  ground.  With  unfortunate 
and  deserted  children,  their  transfer  to  the  country  can  often  be  effected 
with  but  little  preliminary  training.  Yew  circumstances  will  at  once 
call  out  the  better  tendencies,  and  the  most  hopeful  feature  in  man — his 
unprovability — will  show  itself  at  once  in  these  children  of  misfortune 
in  their  new  homes. 

u This  method,  of  course,  is  the  cheapest  possible  plan  of  reform.  The 
expenses  of  ‘ placing  out’  arc  a bagatelle  compared  with  those  of  a 
public  institution — an  asylum,  almshouse  or  reformatory.  It  relieves  the 
community  of  paupers  and  future  criminals,  and  turns  them  into  indus- 
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trious  producers.  It  destroys  hereditary  pauperism.  It  breaks  up  the 
influences  of  the  vicious  poor  upon  one  another.  It  is  not  unjust  to  the 
children  of  the  industrious  poor,  because  the  last  thing  the  poor  ever 
desire  is  to  be  separated  from  their  children.” 

Me.  Brace  further  states  that  the  results  of  labor  in  this  direction, 
in  Xew  York,  have  been  most  satisfactory,  a fact  which  was  before  well 
known.  Thousands  of  children  have  been  literally  dug  out  of  the  tilth 
of  physical  and  moral  degradation,  and  have  been  cleansed  and  educa- 
ted and  saved  to  community,  and  community  saved  from  them. 

I respectfully  suggest, . as  to  whether  it  is  not  within  the  scope  and 
function  of  the  State,  to  encourage  and  to  assist  in  this  kind  of  labor 
for  the  prevention  of  crime  Is  it  not  competent  for  the  State  to  make 
a part  of  its  reform  school  system,  this  whole  work,  under  proper  restric- 
tions ? If  it  be  a legitimate  work  for  the  State,  is  it  not  expedient  ? 
I call  attention  to  the  discussion  of  the*  question : u The  best  treat- 
ment- for  juvenile  offenders,”  in  the  former  part  of  this  report. 


PBISOY  DISCIPLINE. 


The  duty  of  the  State  respecting  the  treatment  of  convicts — the  ques- 
tion of  prison  discipline,  and  the  comparative  value  of,  and  appropriate 
place  for  reformatory  and  deterrent  measures,  notwithstanding  very 
much  has  been  said,  is  still  a very  delicate  question  indeed. 

One  paper  presented  to  the  Congress  stated  truthfully,  that  4-  punish- 
ment inflicted  on  a criminal,  however  valuable  in  its  results,  is  not  in 
itself  a recompense  to  either  the  public  or  the  person  robbed.  It  is  an 
expense  and  an  evil  only  so  far  as  it  tends  to  prevent  the  culprit  him- 
self, or  others  from  committing  the  crime  in  the  future.” 

Me.  Brockway,  of  Michigan,  introduced  a valuable  paper,  using 
these  words:  11  Civilized  sentiment  now  concedes  that  the  protection  of 
society  is  the  justification  and  main  purpose  of  imprisonment ; that  pro- 
tection cannot  be  surely  had  without  the  reformation  of  the  criminal,  or 
his  continued  control  by  legal  authority.  Hence,  reformation  is  recog- 
nized to  be  the  immediate  object  sought.” 

With  tins  sentiment  there  will  probably  be  no  exceptions  taken,  if  it 
be  admitted  and  borne  constantly  in  mind,  that  the  wholesome  restraint 
of  fear  of  re-conviction,  is  one  of  the  primary  and  most  indispensable 
elements  of  reformation.  Unquestionably  the  tendency  was  most  mani- 
fest in  the  Congress  to  lose  sight  of  this  fact,  and  the  tendency  prevails 
elsewhere,  not  only  to  lose  sight  of  this  fact,  but  also  to  so  exalt  and  mag- 
nify the  importance  of  the  reformation  of  the  criminal,  as  to  partially 
if  not  totally  eclipse  the  idea  of  protection  for  honest  men,  and  punish- 
ment for  deliberate  and  willful  crime.  I cannot  but  feel  that  it  is  a 
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dangerous  doctrine  to  all  concerned,  to  hold  strictly  to  the  theory  that 
crime  is  a disease ; that  criminals  are  moral  invalids,  and  should  be 
treated  as  such  distinctively,  and  that  prisons  should  be  made  hospitals 
instead  of  penal  institutions.  I see  the  intrinsic  value  of  strictly  refor- 
matory treatment  previous  to  conviction,  for  youth  and  children ; but 
if  a person,  despite  these  preventive  measures,  does  enter  a course  of 
crime,  then  a modified  course  should  be  pursued.  Indeed,  if  it  be  in- 
sisted by  any  that  reformation  is  the  primary  end  to  be  sought  in  every 
ease,  it  is  replied  that  fear  of  severe  penal  treatment  is  one  of  the  most 
effective  agencies  in  reform  which  can  be  employed. 

In  England,  for  the  past  eight  years,  there  has  been  a marked  dimi- 
nution of  crime.  In  speaking  of  the  causes  that  have  brought  it  about, 
Capt.  Du  Cane,  the  Surveyor  General  of  Prisons,  said  that  “much  credit 
v as  due  to  aid  societies  and  external  influences  of  this  kind,  and  still 
more  to  the  strict  discipline  now  maintained  in  convict  prisons,  which 
renders  men  who  have  once  been  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  most 
un willing  again  to  run  the  same  risk.  At  our  office,  our  clerk  and  agents 
are  constantly  told  by  discharged  prisoners  that  they'  will  do  anything 
to  avoid  going  back  to  prison  ; nine-tenths  of  them  say  so  now,  whereas 
a few  years  ago  they  made  comparatively  light  of  the  prospect  of  fu- 
ture imprisonment.  The  two  deterrent  causes  work  admirably  together 
— the  dread  of  re-conviction,  the  assistance  to  avoid  it,  and  to  enable 
the  men  to  become  honest  if  theyT  really  wish  to  do  so.” 

From  all  that  appeared  at  the  Congress,  it  would  seem  clear  that  that 
system  of  prison  discipline  was  most  successful  which  most  harmoniously 
combines  the  element  of  fear  of  re-conviction  Avitli  the  elements  of  hope 
and  self-respect. 

One  thing,  I think,  is  clear,  and  1 think  the  State  should  act  accord- 
ingly. The  expectation  of  certain  punishment  xvill  deter  criminals  from 
crime.  In  Yew  York  criminals  har  e expected  to  avoid  punishment, 
and  crime  has  abounded  in  daylight.  Let  it  be  the  theory  of  the 
State,  as  Avell  as  its  practice,  to  make  the  criminal  feel  that  if  he  commit 
crime  punishment  is  sure  to  follow,  and  in  many  cases  he  xvill  be  de- 
terred. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  glean  carefully  from  the  experience  of 
all  lands,  to  select  wisely'  from  all  systems  those  elements  which  can  be 
made  to  Avork  most  successfully  here.  Yo  system,  as  a Avliole,  is  equally 
good  for  eA  eryT  nation  and  for  every  locality.  Carefully  to  gather  to- 
gether the  gems,  by  the  employment  of  the  most  judicious  experience, 
is  the  only  safe  way'  to  proceed. 
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DISCHARGED  PRISONERS. 

The  convict  just  released  from  jail  or  the  penitentiary,  sustains  a 
very  peculiar  and  embarrassing  relation  to  society.  If  he  honestly  de- 
sire to  return  to  an  honest  course  of  living,  and  secure  a reputation  for 
respectability,  he  has  very  much  to  contend  with,  and  many  very  serious 
obstacles  to  surmount.  A very  important  work  needs,  therefore,  to  be 
done  by  some  party  or  parties  in  assisting  this  class  in  the  very  difficult 
work  that  lies  before  them.  These  prisoners  are  to  be  befriended,  so 
far  as  they  deserve  it,  in  their  effort  to  return  to  a virtuous  course.  It 
was  stated  at  the  Congress  that  this  work  may  be  performed  in  more 
ways  than  one.  ' In  England  the  work  has  been  done  chiefly  by  dis- 
charged prisoners’  aid  societies.  There  are  thirty-four  such  societies  in 
England  and  Scotland ; and  during  the  year  1871  they  extended  help  to 
at  the  least  5,500  persons.  Most  of  these  societies  have,  at  least,  a 
semi-official  character,  and  draw,  in  part,  their  funds  from  the  public 
treasury,  the  balance  being  raised  by  voluntary  contribution.  Under 
the  Irish  convict  system  it  is  done  by  regularly  appointed  government 
officials,  under  the  efficient  direction  of  Sir  Walter  Crofton ; and  it  is 
needless  to  say  that  it  has  been  attended  with  the  most  marked  success. 

■ Men  of  energy,  whose  hearts  are  in  the  work,  are  selected  to  be  the 
bearers  of  the  needed  aid,  and  they  seldom  fail  of  accomplishing  the 
purpose  of  their  mission. 

The  duty  of  the  State  being  the  protection  of  society,  I desire  to  call 
the  attention  of  your  Excellency  to  the  practical  value  and  importance 
of  some  well  organized  system  by  which  those  persons  who  come  out 
from  the  penitentiary  may  at  once  be  enabled  to  secure  employment, 
and  saved  from  immediately  re-entering  a criminal  course.  Such  work 
may  be  very  efficiently  done  by  voluntary  organizations,  but  greater 
efficiency  still  will  be  given  to  them  if  they  receive  an  official  recogni- 
tion and  support  by  the  State. 

CONCLUSION. 

Many  of  the  prison  systems  of  foreign  countries  are  most  admirably 
arranged,  and  are  managed  with  very  remarkable  success.  No  little 
outlay  of  time  and  study  has  been  expended  to  perfect  the  plans.  The 
work  has  been  performed  by  men  of  noble  powers,  who  were  pushed  on 
to  their  work  by  the  largest  philanthropy — by  the  promptings  of  most 
generous  hearts.  These  systems,  in  many  instances,  embrace  provision 
for  the  prevention  of  juvenile  crime — the  important  work  of  affording 
protection  to  society  by  organized  effort  to  save  those  whom  society  calls 
the  criminal  classes,  from  entering  upon  a course  of  actual  crime.  They 
also  embrace  excellent  prison  discipline ; and  further,  these  systems  in- 
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elude  within  their  scope  and  functions  admirable  provisions  for  the  final 
work  of  aiding  the  prisoner,  when  discharged,  to  return  to  society  and 
live  like  an  honest  man.  Very  much  credit  is  due  to  many  foreign  na- 
tions for  the  important  work  accomplished  in  these  directions. 

It  must,  however,  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  that  they  have  been  hist  and  foremost  in  appreciating,  to  its 
fullest  extent,  the  value  of  universal  education  for  all  the  people,  as  a 
means  of  preventing  crime  and  so  protecting  society.  The  State  has 
taken  a wise  course — a course  which  has  won  for  it  the  admiration  and 
applause  of  the  civilized  world — in  extending  the  benefits  of  a liberal 
education  to  all.  It  has,  by  so  doing,  closed  up,  to  a great  extent,  the 
avenues  of  poverty,  and  removed  this  mighty  excuse  for  crime,  it  may 
be  that  some  things  more  may  be  done  to  perfect  the  prison  system, 
lmt  most  profoundly  do  all  good  men  express  the  hope  that  no  relaxa- 
tion of  effort  w ill  be  allowed  in  the  direction  of  thorough  education  for 
all  the  people  of  the  State.  Xo  protection  for  society  is  so  safe  and  se- 
cure as  that  which  comes  from  within,  from  society  itself.  Let  there  be 
established  in  the  breast  of  every  member  of  society  a sense  of  honor,  a 
lofty  moral  purpose,  which  advanced  intellectual  culture  will  go  far  to- 
wards establishing,  and  the  protection  of  society  is  guaranteed.  It  be- 
comes at  once  self-protecting. 

Concluding,  I desire  to  say  that  to  the  United  States  is  due  the  credit 
of  originating  this  Prison  Reform  Congress.  The  active  efforts  put  forth 
by  this  government,  were  the  subject  of  many  a most  complimentary  re- 
mark by  the  distinguished  foreign  representatives  from  all  countries. 

I should  do  injustice  if  I did  not  go  further  and  say  that  the  most  ar- 
duous labor  was  performed  by,  and  the  distinguished  honors  should  be 
conferred  upon  the  Rev.  E.  C.  Wines,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  of  Xew  York,  to 
w hom  probably  more  than  to  any  other  man  connected  with  the  whole 
work,  is  due  the  credit  of  the  success  which  attended  the  labors  of  the 
Congress.  The  consciousness  of  having  done  a good  work,  and  the 
esteem  which  Dr.  Wines  won  for  himself  from  the  members  of  the  Con- 
gress from  all  parts  of  the  globe,  will  be,  in  all  future  time,  his  most  sat- 
isfactory reward  for  the  vast  expenditure  of  time  and  labor  to  bring 
about  and  carry  through  to  a successful  termination  the  International 
Prison  Reform  Congress  of  1872. 

It  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that  the  great  spirit  of  Christian  philan- 
thropy, not  limited  by  geographical  boundaries,  nor  confined  in  any 
nationality,  nor  treasured  in  any  one  language  alone,  may  soon  inspire 
every  breast,  and  that  its  benign  influence  may  be  felt  expanding  and 
ennobling  the  loftiest  moral  purposes  of  every  individual  of  the  human 
race.  Then  will  crime  cease. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

NEHEMIAH  PIERCE. 


